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Memorabilia 





CAIRO STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


T is proposed to publish a supplement to 
Cairo Studies in English, the scholarly 
journal of the Department of English in 
the University ef Cairo, devoted to William 
Beckford on the occasion of the bicentenary 
of his birth (September 1960). Contribu- 
tions to this supplement are invited from 
scholars and Beckfordians all over the 
world and we should be grateful if these 
contributions would conform in presenta- 
tion to the principles and practice laid out 
in the M.L.A. Style Sheet. 

Authors whose contributions will have 
been accepted will receive three copies of 
the Supplement and any number of off- 
prints of their articles which they may order 
when their galley-proofs are returned. Un- 
fortunately the editors are not in a position 
to offer a fee, but feel confident that Beck- 
fordians will feel sufficient enthusiasm to 
offer their commemorative studies on this 
bicentenary occasion. They would be most 
grateful if contributors would kindly send 
their articles before 15 July, 1960. 

All correspondence on this matter should 
be addressed to Mrs. Fatma Moussa Mah- 
moud at the Department of English, 
Faculty of Arts, Cairo University, Giza, 
Cairo, U.A.R. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY 


THE Society held its annual winter 

conference in co-operation with the 
Association of Agriculture at the Institute 
of Education, University of London, on 
5 December, 1959, under the chairmanship 
of its newly-elected President, Sir Keith 
Murray. He succeeded Sir James Scott 
Watson, who retired this year after having 
been President of the Society since its 
inception in 1953. 

Mr. T. W. Fletcher, of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Manchester Uni- 
versity, read a paper entitled “ Lancashire 
livestock farming in the great depression ”’, 
in which he showed that the livestock 


farmers of Lancashire did not, in fact, suffer 
in the depression. On the contrary their 
standards of output, purchase of imported 
concentrates and other feeding stuffs as well 
as their incomes, improved. The reasons 
for this were not far to seek. The local 
demand, both number of urban mouths and 
size of urban incomes, was growing. Con- 
sequently the livestock farmers had a 
market, so to speak, on their doorstep for 
their dairy produce. On the east side of 
the county, too, there was a large demand 
from the West Riding industrial district. In 
such circumstances it is not surprising to 
learn that rents were well paid and stable, 
and that relations between landowners and 
tenants were amicable. 


In his paper “Free trade in land in the 
Victorian period”, Mr. O. R. McGregor, 
Reader in Social Institutions, University of 
London, argued, in a way that would cer- 
tainly have pleased Maitland and Vino- 
gradoff, that for the nineteenth century at 
any rate the study of the social institutions 
surrounding farming was more important 
than the study of the development of 
technical changes. He spoke of the conflict 
between the rising class of urban indus- 
trialists and of the small number of great 
landowners (not more than about 1,000) 
who were striving by all means to retain 
their dominance of the political scene, and 
the prestige and patronage, for example in 
the Army and in the Church, that derived 
from it. He emphasized that the land- 
owners, who used every possible device to 
prevent the break-up of estates, primogeni- 
ture, entail and settlements, regarded the 
land not so much as a rent or food produc- 
ing commodity, but as a possession of social 
value. This outlook coloured their relations 
with their tenants whom they wished to keep 
in mercy as tenants-at-will, and their attitude 
towards the increasingly wealthy and 
pugnacious middle classes who demanded 
“free trade in land”. It was significant 
that so many members of the House of 
Commons before 1870 were landowners and 
land agents, not to speak of the House of 


Asem. G. E. FUSSELL. 


The April Notes & Queries will contain 
contributions dealing with the life and 
works of a wide range of novelists from the 
sixteenth century to the present day. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





A FRIEND OF SHELLEY: 
DR. JAMES LIND 


Semper Virescit Virtus 
(motto of the Family of Lind) 


“We know too little of this fine spirit” 
(Edward Dowden) 


| grow LIND was born at Gorgie near 
Edinburgh on 17 May, 1736, the only 
son of Alexander Lind, “ Advocate, Ist 
Sheriff Depute of Edinburgh, Commissary 
of Glasgow & Cashier to the Board of 
Police”, and Helen Allardice, the grand- 
daughter of James, 3rd Earl of Findlater, 
and Lady Anne Montgomery. When, in 
1795, he printed on his own press in 
Windsor The Genealogy of the Family of 
Lind, and the Montgomeries of Smithton, 
written by Sir Robert Douglas Baronet, he 
was able to show that the ancient and 
aristocratic families to which he belonged 
had the blood of Banquo in their veins. 
(George III was a Hanoverian! ) 

In 1778 Dr. Lind married Anne Elizabeth 
Mealy, who was, in Mrs. Papendiek’s phrase, 
“needlewoman and everything to the 
Duchess of Portland at Bulstrode”. They 
had five children: a son, Alexander Francis 
(1797), and four daughters, Lucy Maria 
(1783), Anne Elizabeth (1785), Dorothea 
Sophia Banks (1787), and Anne Amelia, who 
died at the age of three in 1783 after acci- 
dentally swallowing a thimble. Mrs. Lind 
died of an apoplectic fit in 1803. She had 
gone with her daughters to a ball given in 
the Windsor Town Hall by the Officers of 
the Staffordshire Militia in honour of the 
Princess Augusta’s birthday. “The rooms 
were crowded with people,” Alexander 
Francis wrote in his A Sketch of My Life, 
“and the heat was excessive. Many Ladies 
fainted, and at length my Mother fell down. 
Her tongue became immoveably fixed to the 
roof of her mouth, and in this distressing 
situation she was carried home.” Five days 
later she died, aged 48, and she was buried 
in the same grave as Anne Amelia in Old 
Windsor Churchyard. 

Anne Elizabeth married William Burnie 
in 1806; Lucy Maria married Captain Sher- 
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will in 1810; and Dorothea married the Rev. 
Isaac Gosset, Vicar of Windsor and succes- 
sively Domestic Chaptain to George III, 
George IV, William IV and Queen Victoria, 
in 1814. The .Gossets, an old and dis- 
tinguished Huguenot family, had come to 
England from Normandy after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Dorothea’s 
husband was the son of Isaac Gosset, the 
bibliomane, himself the son of the famous 
wax-modeller; the name has been one of 
renown in the Church, Parliament and the 
Navy, and today members of the family 
are scattered in many parts of the world. 

Alexander Francis went to a boarding- 
school in Langley Broom. During the 
period when Shelley knew Dr. Lind, there- 
fore, only Lucy Maria and Dorothea would 
have been living with him. 

Dr. Lind entered the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1752, and studied medicine there 
from 1755 to 1761, when he went to London 
for two years. He returned to Edinburgh, 
and in 1768 took the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine at Edinburgh; in 1770 he became 
a Fellow of the Edinburgh College of 
Physicians. Seven years later he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in London, 
being described on the Certificate of Elec- 
tion as “a gentleman well skilled in most 
branches of natural Philosophy, mathe- 
maticks and mechanicks”. He was also a 
non-resident Fellow of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Society which merged into the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1783. The 
Philosophical Transactions of the London 
Royal Society published his letters to the 
Astronomer-Royal, Nevil Maskelyne, about 
the lunar eclipse and the transit of Venus 
which he had observed in 1769, and his 
“Description and Use of a Portable Wind- 
gage”, a machine of his own invention (was 
this Shelley’s “ air-pump”?). 

As a young man he travelled widely, to 
India, for instance, the East Indies and 
China, and always brought home just such 
a collection of fascinating memories and 
things as betokened a vivacious curiosity. 
Various references suggest that some people 
found his reminiscences and _ souvenirs 
rather alarming—we have Fanny Burney’s 
word for that—and others obviously could 
not match his own sense of humour: Pieter 
Camper, for example, who visited him in 
Windsor, took seriously his observation that 
“the Chinese do not wish to bring up their 
children, but drown them in the river”. 
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In 1772 James Cook was placed in 
command of the expedition which was to 
sail in the Resolution to search for the 
unknown continent in the south. The party 
was to include Sir Joseph Banks, Daniel 
Carl Solander, Joseph Priestley, Zoffany 
and Dr. Lind. But from the start things 
went badly. On hearing that Parliament 
had promised to make a special grant of 
£4,000 so that Dr. Lind might accompany 
him, Cook is said to have commented: 
““ What discoveries they expect him to make 
I could not understand”. It was Banks, 
however, who, by his criticism of the 
accommodation on board the Resolution, 
provoked the dispute with the Admiralty 
which resulted in the scientists withdrawing 
from the expedition and going instead on 
the famous journey to Iceland. By then 
Dr. Lind had “spent freely, more than he 
could afford, on preparations and equip- 
ment”. Banks promised to come to his aid 
at any time, but whether he did or not Dr. 
Lind seems never to have recovered from 
this blow to both his pocket and his 
prestige. Yet he always spent freely, and 
could laugh at himself afterwards. There 
is among the surviving family papers a 
“Verse supposed to have been written by 
Dr. Lind in reply to a lady of the Court 
who accused him of extravagance”: 

“Why, Dr. Lind, you spend whole seas of gold ; 

Surely your head must be devoid of sense.” 

** Madam, ’tis true, my very name, behold, 

Begins with pounds and ends, alas, with 

pence, 

We cannot be surprised that by the time 
Shelley came to know him, he was poor; 
indeed, Alexander Francis said that his 
father was “ultimately reduced to a state 
of poverty”. And perhaps Hogg was not 
inventing when he described the miserable 
tea which Dr. Lind gave to Shelley, “ the 
butter being thinly superinduced upon 
bread, the stalest that could be procured ”’. 

Existing letters suggest that he took the 
blow to his prestige more seriously. Sir 
John Pringle, who was President of the 
Royal Society from 1772 to 1778, wrote to 
him in 1773: 

I cannot help regretting the bad success 
of a scheme that would have done honour 
to the nation, as well as to the gentlemen 
who were to have been employed in it, 
and would have been of some advantage 
to you; I should be very sorry if govern- 
ment should be so unjust as to let you 
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suffer where you had no share in the 
failure, and hope that they will always 
have you in their eye. 

But Dr. Lind would not let himself be in 
their eye. He told Maskelyne in 1775 that 
he was unwilling to “oblige the govern- 
ment” (then organizing an expedition to the 
Americas) after the ungenerous treatment 
meted out to him three years earlier. And 
as late as 1789 his great friend, Tiberius 
Cavallo, was still wishing that he might 
yet come under some high and rewarding 
patronage: “It is said,” he wrote, “that 
his Majesty will be removed to Windsor 
shortly. I hope that he may entirely recover 
his health, and do some good for you ”. 

Dr. Lind did, in fact, perform various 
specialist tasks at the Castle. In 1791, with 
the assistance of Cavallo, he carried out 
““Experiments upon the Waters at His 
Majesty’s Dog-Kennel”, and his detailed 
analysis establishing the purity of the waters 
was sent to John Robinson, “Surveyor of 
H.M. Forrests”. In 1799 he was asked to 
analyze the liquid found in the coffin of 
Edward IV at the Castle, and, later, he also 
examined with “Mr. Davis, the King’s 
blacksmith”, the iron screen over Edward 
IV’s tomb; papers were subsequently pub- 
lished on both subjects. But the commis- 
sions were few and far between, and made 
small financial or any other contribution to 
his well-being. He wrote to a friend in 1795 
of his envious longing to have the care of 
the King’s Chinese collection, and of the 
high price of all necessities, a juxtaposition 
of complaints which perhaps means that he 
might have made ends meet if his qualifica- 
tions had received greater recognition at the 
Castle. 

He and his family were, nevertheless, 
personally acquainted with the King, Queen 
Charlotte and the Princesses. He was never 
on the formal establishment of the royal 
household, however, and so could not have 
been consulted professionally by the King 
and Queen; though he could treat the royal 
children, and, indeed, Fanny Burney re- 
corded how he soothed the burnt finger of 
the Princess Amelia. But there are several 
accounts in letters, and in Alexander 
Francis’s Sketch, of the friendliness extended 
to the Linds by the royal ladies, and of the 
many occasions on which they were in the 
royal presences, especially after they had 
moved from their house in Park Street, 
Windsor, to another house actually inside 
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the precincts of the Castle. The Princess 
Elizabeth gave a beautiful tea-set to Mrs. 
Lind which is still a treasured heirloom, 
and Lucy, Anne and Dorothea all received 
wedding-presents from the Queen and the 
Princesses, Dorothea, for example, a silver 
cake-basket and stand. 

Alexander Francis recounts several visits 
to Frogmore to meet the young princesses, 
and proudly recalls the occasion when he was 
kissed by the Princess Charlotte; and it was 
mainly the influence of the Queen that 
gained him an appointment on the Bengal 
Establishment of the East India Company. 

But in view of what Hogg wrote about 
Dr. Lind in his biography of Shelley, it is 
mainly the attitude of Dr. Lind to George 
III that interests us most; and there are two 
parts of Alexander Francis’s Sketch which 
are of especial concern in this connexion. 
In the first he writes: 

At one of these parties [at Frogmore] 

I recollect there was a large table covered 

with toys of different sorts; and each child 

drew a ticket which entitled him or her 
to several play things. I got for my share 
amongst other things a little whip; and as 
the good old King, George the 3rd, had 
always taken a good deal of notice of me, 

I seized hold of the skirt of his coat, and 

wanted him to be my horse, and the 

excellent old Monarch actually complied, 

and galloped round the room, while I 

smacked my whip like another Phaeton. 

My Father used to say it would be some- 

thing for me to boast of in aftertimes that 

I had been kissed by the Princess Char- 

lotte of Wales and had beaten George 

the 3rd. 


The second part is concerned with an 
incident in 1783. The King had sent Dr. 
Lind and Mr. Jean André Deluc, who was 
a Reader to the Queen and a neighbour of 
Dr. Lind in Park Street, to Barnet to inspect 
“a Machine in the shape of a Bird, which 
was supposed to be capable of carrying a 
weight of 800 lbs. thro’ the air”. They met 
the inventor, but when they asked to see 
the model he confessed that it was a “ West- 
Indian Crow”. Dr. Lind “anticipated 
being laughed at by the King” on his 
Teturn to Windsor, and went to see Sir 
Joseph Banks to mention “the ridicule he 
expected’. Luckily, Sir Joseph was able to 
give him a packet containing the official 


1 See Appendix I. 
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account of the successful balloon-flight of 
Messrs. Charles and Robert, and armed 
with this he was able to “turn the tables ” 
on the King. 

All in all, one cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that Dr. Lind did not much like the 
King. But perhaps two quotations from 
letters to him from Cavallo will suffice to 
sum up his politics, at least as far as the 
monarchy was concerned. The first (1789) 
suggests that the French Revolution was 
welcomed: “As almost all the world has 
hitherto followed the french fashion, I hope 
they may be followed even now, viz. in the 
destruction of arbitrary powers”. The 
second, however (1797), suggests that both 
men shared that horror of revolution 
in England itself which so marked a 
reaction in many of the best minds: “I 
must congratulate you and the whole nation, 
on the surrender, or capture, of the seditious 
Parker; and hope that the state of politics 
may soon show a benign aspect”. Richard 
Parker had led a mutiny of the crew of the 
Sandwich, been court-martialled at Green- 
hithe, and hanged. 

As for Eton College, Dr. Lind seems to 
have been on intimate terms with some of 
the boys very soon after his move to 
Windsor in 1782. Despite the implication 
in the descriptions of him by Mary Shelley 
(reported by Thomas Medwin) and by Lady 
Shelley, however, he was never a member of 
the teaching Staff, as his name is not in the 
Stapylton list. He was, presumably, one of 
the external tutors, whose names were not 
Officially catalogued, and it must have been 
in this capacity that he met Shelley. But 
long before then he had an opportunity to 
show his sympathy with the boys and his 
dislike of “arbitrary powers”. For in 
November of 1783 the great “rebellion” 
occurred at Eton which was mentioned by 
Mrs. Delany and during which Dr. Lind 
was unquestionably on the side of the rebels 
against the tyrannical headmaster, Dr. 
Jonathan Davies, who, we should remember, 
was Provost throughout most of Shelley’s 
schooldays there. 

Alexander Francis described his father as 
a “‘ Philosopher’ in the fullest sense of the 
word”. He certainly was a man of 
numerous interests. Extant letters to and 
from him display a creative and original 
concern with all matters medical, with 
machinery, electricity, astronomy, plants and 
animals, recipes for food and drink, typo- 
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graphy’ and silhouette-making. His inven- 
tions included the air-pump or “ wind- 
gage’, a distilling machine, a rain-gauge, 
type-faces, and a foot-scraper for the 
garden at Frogmore. Alexander Francis 
said that he “ played on the Bassoon, and 
in his younger days on the flute”. He 
wrote light verse, and he may even have 
made a small contribution to theatrical 
literature, for Richard Cumberland spoke in 
a letter of “ your prologue to the School for 
Scandal, which in general terms only, I 
have heard extolled”. We cannot wonder 
that his friend Dr. Burney, who had con- 
sulted him about the section on Chinese 
music which was to be in the proposed fifth 
volume of the History of Music, called him 
““a lover and successful cultivator of arts 
and sciences”. 


Among his friends and acquaintances 
were many of the most distinguished men of 
the day. In addition to those already 
named, they included James Watt, William 
Herschel (who lived nearby in Slough), Paul 
and Thomas Sandby, and David Hume. He 
seems, indeed, to have had no reason for 
that writing to strangers of which Hogg 
accused him. 

The last words on all this activity, all 
this “philosophy”, are again best taken 
from his son’s Sketch: 


My Father possessed a room full of 
curiosities; in fact, a small Museum:— 
there was a Carronade from the Carron 
Foundry; swords, coins, armour, statues, 
pictures, ornaments, idols, minerals, and 
‘ everything else in the world’ from China, 
the South Sea Islands, India, Iceland, 
Lapland etc. etc. My Father had likewise 
a Printing Press with which he frequently 
amused himself, and a chemical Labora- 
tory with crucibles enough to have con- 
ducted a search for the Philosopher’s 
Stone, had he been so inclined. There 
were telescopes, Galvanic Batteries, 
Daggers, Electrical Machines, and all the 
divers apparatus which a Philosopher is 
supposed to possess. 


If the boy Shelley was often in such a won- 
derland, he was well equipped to construct 
his own replica of it later at Oxford, with 
“electrical machine, an air-pump, the 
galvanic trough, a solar microscope”. In 
such a- wonderland too could Dr. Lind 


2 See Appendix IT. 
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communicate to him “a taste for chemistry 
and chemical experiments ”’. 

Medicine itself, however, which had been 
Dr. Lind’s first occupation,® has not received 
first attention in this survey, for by the time 
Shelley came to know him, he had given up 
active work as a practitioner. But when he 
moved to Windsor the Reading Mercury 
reported that “from the reception” given 
to him he had “the greatest reason to 
expect encouragement”. It added that he 
had “ made trial” successfully of a medicine 
to remove “the gout from the stomach”. 
He had also invented a “ plaster for the cure 
of a White-Swelling”, and, indeed, he 
remained as inquisitive and original in the 
sphere of medicine as elsewhere. In 1800 
he printed his own Sketch for a Medical 
Education. 

Alexander Francis said that his father 
died “of a suppression of urine, which for 
nearly five years before his death kept him 
in ceaseless agony”. By 1811 he was a very 
sick man, though still retaining that sense 
of humour which had seldom deserted him 
throughout his long life. Writing to his son- 
in-law, Captain Sherwill, in 1811, “with a 
mind almost as blank as any paper, being 
conscious of cold, and some pain”, he play- 
fully hoped that he might discover “ the 
magic electuary of Bramans, that overcomes 
all pain, and fills the mind with the most 
pleasant sensations’. He did not discover 
it. Two months before his death he went to 
live with Anne Elizabeth and her husband, 
William Burnie, at 56 Russell Square, 
London, and there, on 17 October, 1812, he 
died. He was buried in the cemetery of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury. 

The obituaries in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine and the Monthly Magazine paid tribute 
to his “long life in the pursuits of science, 
and the profession of physic, with honour 
to himself, and advantage to the public”. 
The Windsor and Eton Express and General 
Advertiser, recently founded, and edited by 
Charles Knight, who, we may be sure, wrote 
the notice, went further and spoke of his 


intimate knowledge of natural philosophy, 
and unremitting researches in all the 
various branches of science and literature 
. . . His readiness of communication and 
agreeable manners rendered his talents no 
less profitable in private life, than their 
8 He wrote an M.D. thesis De Febre Remittente 


(List of the Graduates in Medicine in the University 
of Edinburgh, 1705-1866, p. 9). 
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higher exercise was of eminent utility to 
the welfare of mankind. The benevo- 
lence of his nature would alone have 
commanded the respect in which he was 
universally held, and rendered his loss 
irreparable to all who had opportunities 
of estimating his worth. 


We do not know whether Shelley heard 
of Dr. Lind’s death at the time, but it is 
hard to believe that when he made his brief 
return to Windsor at the end of 1813 he did 
not seek out his old friend and then learn 
about it. But, again as far as we know now, 
there is no direct naming or even oblique 
reference to the other by either of them in 
any document. ‘“ Whether the pupil corre- 
sponded with his early preceptor after he 
left Eton, I know not,” Hogg wrote; “I 
never saw any letters from the sage, or 
heard that any had been received.” 
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Appendix I 
AFTER HoGG 


Writing from The British Museum on 
29 June, 1885, Richard Garnett told Dow- 
den of the following note “written in a 
female hand” which he had found 
“inserted ” in his copy of Hogg’s biography 
of Shelley at the point where Hogg reported 
Shelley’s answer that Dr. Lind had taught 
him to curse his father and the king: 


This Statement is totally false. Dr. 
Lind was an ultra-royalist, and devotedly 
attached to George III: he was too a man 
of such remarkable sweetness and gentle- 
ness of disposition that he was never 
known throughout his long life to make 
an unkind remark of any human being. 
It will be contradicted in the third 
volume, and entirely withdrawn in the 
next edition of the work. Mr. Shelley 
must either have been hoaxing Mr. Hogg, 
or else labouring under a delusion.* 
Whoever the lady was who had written 

this, she did not lay the blame for the 
calumny on Hogg himself. Garnett did: “I 
suspect that it was mainly manufactured by 
Hogg”. On 15 July he suggested to Dow- 
den that the note was by “some relative of 
Dr. Lind’s”’,’ but it was not until 27 Janu- 
ary, 1887, that he learnt from Dowden that 
the relative was Dr. Lind’s daughter, Mrs. 
Gosset.® 

The lady was, in fact, Dorothea. She had 
died on 18 April, 1863; her husband eight 
years earlier. 

Dowden reported to Garnett that her son 
had written to him telling “ how his mother 
wrote to Hogg and Hogg promised to insert 
a slip in every unsold copy”. There are to 
be more references to these “Slips”; but 
were they ever inserted? Does the corres- 
pondence between Dorothea and Hogg still 
exist? 

4Garnett’s letter is published in Letters about 
Shelley, ed. R. S. Garnett (1917), pp. 131-2. 


5 Letters about Shelley, p. 137. 
6 Ibid., p. 157. 
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Before writing to Dowden, however, the 
Rev. Isaac Henry Gosset, Dorothea’s eldest 
son, who was Vicar of Northam, Devon, 
1844-70, had sent this letter to Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett for forwarding to J. C. 
Jeaffreson: 


The Priory, 
Westward Ho, 
North Devon. 
Nov. 16, 1885. 
Sir, 

My attention has been directed to the 
character you draw of the late Dr. Lind 
(F.R.S., M.D. Edinburgh 1768) in your 
book ‘The Real Shelley’. Would you 
kindly inform me, whether you had any 
foundation for the statements with refer- 
ence to Dr. Lind, besides the one in Mr. 
Hogg’s History of Shelley? Which was 
founded upon a complete misunderstand- 
ing of Shelley’s answer to the question 
‘Who taught him to blaspheme God and 
the King?’ In fact this was a joke of 
Shelley’s, he having named the person the 
least likely from his character and habits 
to have done anything of the sort. When 
Mr. Hogg published his Book about the 
year 1858 or 9, my Mother who was the 
youngest of Dr. Lind’s three daughters 
was much annoyed and wrote to Mr. 
Hogg protesting against the statement so 
derogatory to her Father’s memory and 
so completely unfounded. Mr. Hogg 
made an ample apology & printed a fly- 
leaf for insertion in all further copies of 
his work issued, contradicting the state- 
ment. Shelley’s real opinion of Dr. Lind 
is well known & so is his description of 
him as the aged man in ‘ The Revolt of 
Islam’ and also in ‘Prince Athanase’. 
With reference to Dr. Lind’s position in 
his profession; he was not in practice in 
Windsor, but was taken up with scientific 
pursuits, so that you are hardly correct in 
speaking of him as an apothecary. I 
could go if necessary into further parti- 
culars about Dr. Lind’s real life and 
character, which were well known to his 
contemporaries. 


Obediently yours, 
I. H. Gosset, Clerk in Holy 
Orders, 
a grandson of Dr. Lind’s. 
A copy of this letter is extant in the 
Gosset family papers, where there is also a 
copy of an alternative version, which states 
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that “the whole point” of Shelley’s answer 
“lies in its evident absurdity to those who 
knew the person referred to”. “I am 
surprised ”’, the Rev. Mr. Gosset wrote in this 
version, “at your suppositions as to Dr. 
Lind’s position in his profession, and as a 
man of science. They were well known to 
his contemporaries and his name is still well 
known to the scientist as the inventor of the 
earliest scientific Instrument for recording 
the velocity of the wind”. The following 
footnote was added: “ On behalf of Lt. Col. 
Lind & the other grandchildren of the late 
Dr. Lind”. (Lt. Col. Lind was the son of 
Alexander Francis, Dr. Lind’s only son.) 

As Jeaffreson did not reply, the Rev. Mr. 
Gosset appealed direct to Hurst & Blackett 
on 25 January of the new year: 


Gentlemen, 

On the 16 of November I addressed a 
letter to Mr. Jeaffreson and forwarded it 
through your hands, as I did not know 
his exact direction. I requested you 
kindly to address and post it. Having had 
no answer from Mr. Jeaffreson up to this 
date, I am anxious to know whether you 
thus addressed & posted it, and I should 
feel much obliged by your sending me 
the necessary information. 


On the following day he received this 
curt response: “In reply to your note, all 
communications for Mr. Jeaffreson are 
forwarded to him on receipt. We cannot 
say further”. He therefore decided to 
appeal to a wider audience by sending an 
open letter to the Times: 


To the Reviewers and Readers of ‘ The 
Real Shelley’ by John Cordy Jeaffreson. 

In this Book a most shameful liberty 
has been taken with the good name and 
character of James Lind, M.D. (Edin- 
burgh 1768). In 1859 someone wrote a 
History of Shelley and stumbled upon the 
following mare’s nest. Shelley was asked 
who taught him to blaspheme God and 
the King? To which he replied, Dr. Lind. 
This must have been a mere joke, for 
Shelley well knew that Dr. Lind was the 
most unlikely person to do anything of 
the kind, so he named him. My Mother, 
his youngest Daughter, was very much 
annoyed at this most unmerited charge 
against her Father. She wrote to the 
Author of the book, and securing his 
ample apology for the stupid blunder he 
had committed in taking away a good 
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man’s character, caused a printed flysheet 
to be pasted in all the unsold copies of the 
work, contradicting the calumnious pas- 
sages. 

Now in 1885 Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson has 
reproduced over and over again this 
libellous and absurd story. Dr. Lind was 
not in practice but was occupied in 
scientific enquiries; he was well known 
for his equable and most amiable temper, 
his yea was yea and his nay, nay, he was 
no swearer, an oath was never heard from 
his lips, he certainly was no blasphemer 
of his God. That he was no blasphemer 
of his king, will be pretty evident from 
two facts: he was very proud of his Royal 
descent from the Kings of England and 
Scotland; and both he and his family 
were most kindly treated by the King, 
Queen & Princesses. He used to read to 
Queen Charlotte, he was consulted on 
medical and other questions as a friend 
by the King, and his three daughters from 
their earliest years were treated with the 
greatest kindness by the Queen & the 
Princesses. After the time of Shelley’s 
Eton life, during which Dr. Lind was 
acquainted with him, the three sisters 
married, when the Queen and the Prin- 
cesses marked the deep interest they still 
took in Dr. Lind and his family by pre- 
senting them individually with many 
valuable and costly gifts. It is a gross 
libel to suppose that a man who prided 
himself on his Royal descent and who 
had received such kindness from the 
Royal Family could curse his King—that 
King who seeing Dr. Lind approaching, 
said of him, ‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile’. 

The letter was not sent, however, for 
reasons which were explained to Dowden: 


To Edward Dowden Esq. L.L.D. 
The Priory, Westward Ho. 
Bideford, N. Devon. 

Dear sir, 

I was very glad to see, on reference to 
your Life of P. B. Shelley that unlike 
Mr. Hogg and Mr. Jeaffreson, you had 
not taken as truth the absurd story about 
Dr. Lind, Page 32 and 33 Vol. 1, which 
must have been a bad joke of Shelley’s. 

In 1859 when Mr. Hogg published his 
book, my Mother, Dr. Lind’s youngest 
daughter, the widow of the Rev. Isaac 
Gosset, Vicar of Windsor, was very much 


annoyed at this most unmerited charge 
against her Father, and she wrote to Mr. 
Hogg, and secured his most ample 
apology, while he promised that a flysheet 
should be printed and pasted in all the 
unsold copies of his work, contradicting 
the calumnious passage. 

Imagine then the disgust of Dr. Lind’s 
grandchildren, when Mr. Jeaffreson in 
1885 reproduced, with the embellishments 
of a true penny a liner, the same libellous 
and absurd story. I wrote him a much 
more civil note than he deserved, asking 
if he had any further foundation for his 
statements about Dr. Lind than Mr. 
Hogg’s Life of Shelley. I further stated 
that my Mother received Mr. Hogg’s 
apology for what he had published. My 
letter also contained some further parti- 
culars about Dr. Lind’s life and charac- 
ter. Mr. Jeaffreson never favoured me 
with any answer to this. 

I was at first inclined to put an 
advertisement in the Times, contradicting 
the offensive statements in Mr. Jeaffre- 
son’s book, but I was advised that by so 
doing I should only help to give notoriety 
to a very worthless production. I there- 
fore abstained most unwillingly from 
defending my Grandfather’s character. 

With your kind permission I will now 
give a few particulars about Dr. Lind. 
He was an M.D. of Edinburgh of 1768. 
A Fellow of the Royal Society. He made 
a voyage round the world with Capt. 
Cook, Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander. 
He was not in practice at Windsor, but 
was occupied in scientific pursuits. He 
was well known for his equable and most 
amiable temper; his yea, was yea: and 
his nay, nay. He was no swearer, an 
oath was never heard from his lips. He 
certainly was no blasphemer of his God. 
That he was no curser of his King, will 
be pretty evident from two facts. He was 
very proud of his Royal descent from the 
Kings of England and Scotland; and both 
he and his family were most kindly 
treated by the King, the Queen and the 
Princesses. He used to read to Queen 
Charlotte; he was consulted on medical 
and other questions as a friend by the 
King; and his daughters from _ their 
earliest years, were treated with the 
greatest kindness by the Queen and the 
Princesses. . . . 

To give you an idea of the generous 
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way in which the Misses Lind were 
treated by their Royal friends, I will men- 
tion what they did for the eldest, Mrs. 
Sherwill, my authority is her eldest 
Daughter, still living. On the occasion of 
the Jubilee, the eldest Miss Lind having 
assisted them in the decorations at Frog- 
more, the Princesses gave her a handsome 
silver teapot, sugar basin, and cream jug. 
On her marriage the Queen gave the 
whole of the dresses of her trousseau, a 
pair of diamond earrings and a massive 
silver bread basket, full of valuable lace; 
and the Princess Elizabeth sent her a 
bouquet fastened with two cameo 
brooches, with the head of the Queen on 
one and of the King on the other. I will 
further mention that I have in my 
Mother’s handwriting an extract from the 
Revolt of Islam, with a copy of a note, 
identifying Dr. Lind with the poet’s old 
man. She has also copied as a second 
memorial of her father, the passage from 
Prince Athanase. 

In these passages we have the man in 
his true character, to use Shelley’s own 
words in the Revolt of Islam— 

“to that friend’s head, I told my thoughts; 
That head which had grown old, but had 
corrupted not.’ 
Believe me, Dear Sir, Very faithfully 
yours 
J. H. Gosset. 


Dowden’s reply to this letter was as follows: 


Winstead, 
Temple Road, Rathmines 
Dublin 
Jan. 27, 1887 
Dear Sir, 


The information you give me 
about Dr. Lind interests me exceedingly. 
At some time I shall have an opportunity 
of correcting & adding to my Life of 
Shelley, though not soon I fear, for the 
edition printed has been designed to meet 
the wants of a considerable time. When- 
ever such an opportunity occurs I hope to 
make use of the information you have 
given me. Possibly, indeed, I may print 
somewhere some notes on Shelley before a 
2nd edition of the ‘Life’ appears, in 
which case, unless I hear from you to the 
contrary, I should feel free to make public 
the eSsential points of your letter & 
name you as my authority (omitting how- 
ever all reference to Jeaffreson). You 
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will see that throughout I have avoided 

entering on discussion with Mr. Jeaffre- 

son. When his work appeared I reviewed 
it in The Academy & so bade it goodbye. 
I think it is certain that the note in Dr. 

Garnett’s copy of Hogg must be in the 

handwriting of your Mother. You see 

her good work has borne fruit after 

nearly 30 years. . 

The Rev. Mr. Gosset’s sisters wrote to 
thank him for his defence of their grand- 
father: “it would have given our dear 
Mother pleasure”’, one of them said; and 
another: “There could not, I believe, be a 
greater libel (than what Hogg and 
Jeaffreson had written) against a good and 
gentle man, for such was our Grandfather 
surely. One always was led to think Dr. 
Lind the one kindly influence in Shelley’s 
early life.” 

Thus members of Dr. Lind’s own family 
made their private little protest against the 
attacks on him; but it received no public 
backing of any consequence in their life- 
time, and no writer on Shelley since then has 
made a really serious effort to understand 
what Hogg (or Jeaffreson) said about Dr. 
Lind and why he said it. For instance, has 
anyone suggested that Shelley’s alleged nam- 
ing of Dr. Lind as his tutor in blasphemy 
was the kind of joke which the Rev. Mr. 
Gosset so confidently asserts it was? Yet 
when we remember that Hogg himself said 
that Shelley’s ‘ fulmination soon terminated 
in a.hearty laugh, in which we all joined”, 
we may accept the strong plausibility of the 
claim. 

But the letters quoted above still do not 
solve the old problems: they may even 
make them greater. Thus if Hogg so 
readily apologized to Dorothea and did 
make any move to publish a recantation, we 
must wonder all the more why he ever gave 
his account of Dr. Lind at all. He admitted 
in his book that he had himself never met 
Dr. Lind, and yet much of what he had said 
was so peculiarly detailed and circumstan- 
tial that either it was, as Garnett suspected, 
invented or it was based sincerely on what 
he took for fact, whether Mary’s fact or 
Shelley’s own, or both. Mary, after all, 
must have heard quite a lot about Dr. Lind 
from Shelley. Does the evidence in these 
letters make invention more probable now? 

The Rev. Mr. Gosset was in some respects 
no better informed than Hogg and Jeaffreson, 
however. His statements about the printed 
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flysheets are inconsistent both with one 
another and with his mother’s note; Dr. 
Lind’s daughter, Anne Elizabeth, was 
married in 1806, that is during Shelley’s time 
at Eton; he accepts without question the 
identification of Dr. Lind with the old men 
in Shelley’s two poems (Dorothea’s ‘ note’ 
is only a copying of Mary’s original); Dr. 
Lind did not accompany Cook on any 
voyage; the wind-gauge was only one of Dr. 
Lind’s inventions; and one of the sisters 
referred to above corrects the details of the 
royal presents which he describes. 

All the same, the Rev. Mr. Gosset was no 
worse than everyone else in this acceptance 
of what other people had said. Hogg and 
Jeaffreson did not even try to know the facts 
of Dr. Lind’s life. Hogg acknowledged him 
as “a name well known among the pro- 
fessors of medical science”, and was quite 
content to leave it at that. Jeaffreson 
claimed to have “inquired of the persons 
most likely to have heard of Dr. Lind’s 
services to science” but to have “learnt 
nothing of the deeds from which so bright 
a fame should have proceeded”. There can 
seldom have been more brazen avowals 
of incompetence than these. 

Yet the failure of so scholarly a bio- 
grapher as Dowden to improve on his pre- 
decessors is much more disturbing. For 
although he made brief mention of Garnett’s 
information, he had nothing new to say 
about Dr. Lind’s life, and he never made use 
of the Rev. Mr. Gosset’s letter in any pub- 
lished writing. He did not keep his promise. 


Appendix II 
OGHAM AND SILHOUETTES 


Perhaps Shelley, who was credulous in 
worldly matters, as are most sceptics in 
religion, believed that the mysterious 
little books which Dr. Lind printed from 
characters which he called ‘Lindian 
Ogham’, cut by himself into strange 
fashions from battered printing types 
which my father gave him, were the 
secret modes by which the _ illuminati 
corresponded, even under the very eye of 
the Court. I doubt whether he were 
conjuror enough to make the shrewd 
George III mistake covert Jacobinism for 
ostentatious loyalty. 


CHARLES KNIGHT, 
Passages of a Working Life. 
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Printing was one of Dr. Lind’s numerous 
hobbies. Letters to him from Tiberius 
Cavallo in 1786 discuss “ copper plates and 
type metal’, the use of Indian ink, and 
other technicalities; Sir Joseph Banks went 
to Windsor early in 1792 especially to see 
his printing-press, which, according to 
Cavallo, “he liked very much”; and there 
is another letter from Cavallo in 1794 which 
speaks of the “ printing apparatus” which 
Dr. Lind was then buying. The hobby was 
well established by that year, therefore; and 
it was pursued with unabated fun and 
vigour until his death in 1812. 

One or two specimens of his work are 
already known, in particular The Genealogy 
of the Family of Lind, and the Mont- 
gomeries of Smithton and the Sketch for a 
Medical Education. These were printed in 
conventional type, of course, though a title- 
page for the latter, which is still in private 
hands, has a motto printed in the Ogham, 
meaning “ Vita Brevis, Ars Longa”. 

Among other examples of the conven- 
tional printing which have not been made 
public are letters; proverbs (some of these 
to be set up in Ogham as well); a “ Method 
of Propagating the Paper-Mulberry from 
Cuttings’; scientific tables; a list of the 
100 Latin names of the “ Plants growing on 
the Rock, in HER MAJESTY’S Garden at 
Frogmore ”; recipes; medical prescriptions; 
‘““Marks used in correcting Letter-Press ”; 
and the “ Whitakerian or Moral Thermo- 
meter: top=Furious— Boiling Hot; bottom 
=Quite Stupid—Frozen”, with these 
“ Directions ”’: 

To render this Scale effectual for 
correcting the Temper; let a Diary be 
kept of the changes which the latter 
undergoes: When by reference to past 
pages, the state of improvement will be 
easily ascertained, and on comparison 
with a meteorological journal, it may be 
discovered, whether the Atmosphere 
merits the blame it so often bears. Thus 
when the Summer’s warmth is urged in 
excuse of peevishness, if there stand 
entries of the same for winter’s cold, it 
will be plain that the heated air is not 
alone in fault. 

By attending to this Scale, some old 
Batchelors, and single Ladies advanced in 
years, might obtain from their acquain- 
tance a more cordial welcome; and 
Husbands and Wives, Parents and Chil- 
dren, Masters and Servants, would find 








their Lives gradually become more peace- 
able and happy. 

N.B. The Scale had better be hung 
out of reach! 


But Dr. Lind was also fond of verse, and 
there are several “poems” among these 
items of conventional printing, including 
‘** A New Song On the glorious successes of 
the British Fleet ” and these lines by Colonel 
Arabin which “were set to musick and 
sung at the Hon. Mrs. Hobart’s on his 
MAJESTY’S happy recovery, in March 
1789”: 


Hark! the mellow Flutes resounding, 
Sweet our sentiments impart, 

Every throbbing Breast rebounding, 
Speak the feelings of the Heart. 

Thus Great GEORGE when near expiring 
View’d by Angels with Delight, 

Like the Sun in Clouds, retiring, 
Seemed to vanish from our sight. 

Hark, they shout, the King is living! 
Bend the knee, and God adore, 

Heaven this greatest Bounty giving, 
Wafts our Joy from Shore to Shore. 

Happy Monarch, who surviving, 
Views the future by the past, 

Feels this Pleasure e’en in dying, 
To be loved unto the last. 
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to realise that the symbols were only parts 
of the English capital letters, two of them 
occasionally combined, such as those for 
c, g, p, Ss and t with that for h. 

The sole surviving “little book ” consists 
of seven loose sheets measuring 2 2/5 inches 
by 4 inches, numbered 1-8 (5 is missing) 
and obviously meant to be stitched together. 
The contents are innocent experiments in 
type-setting, most of them proverbs and 
aphorisms, and some of these Chinese in 
character, like the letters themselves (Dr. 
Lind, we remember, had been to China). 
For example: “ As a drop of water moves 
tremulous on the leaf of the lotus, thus is 
human __—ilife' ~=—inexpressibly __ slippery ”; 
“Riches only adorn the house, but virtue 
the person”; “See that moth which flies 
incessantly round the candle; it is con- 
sumed; man of pleasure, behold thy own 
image ”; “ Rectitude is the means of pleas- 
ing God; I never knew anyone lost in a 
straight road”; “As a ship without a 
rudder so is a man void of resolution ”’. 

Whether these sheets were, in fact. a 
proof of one of the “mysterious little 
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The Lindian Ogham, -or Alphabet. 


ABCDEFG HIJ KLMNOPQRSTVUWYXZ. 
Lo Daan mh 78 Wee VOW ae 


N. B. A dot Of comma, may 
end of every word, and Points and Spaces ufed. 


FEAR GOD; AND HONOUR THE KING. 
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The Lindian Ogham is in no way mys- 
terious. Charles Knight did not think it 
was, for he was clearly expressing his 
disapproval of Shelley—with whom he had 
no sympathy—in the passage quoted above. 
Even if Dr. Lind kept the key to himself— 
in spite of printing it—little ingenuity was 
needed by the young Shelley or anyone else 





books” we cannot know, of course; but it 
seems most likely. What we can assert 
is that there is nothing in any of this print- 
ing, conventional or Lindian Ogham, to 
support the accounts of Dr. Lind bequeathed 
to subsequent biographers of Shelley by 
Hogg and Jeaffreson. 

Shelley himself never names Dr. Lind in 
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any known writing; but if the Hermit in 
The Revolt of Islam really is based on him 
we may be permitted to wonder whether 
there is a reference to the printing, includ- 
ing the Ogham, in the 17th stanza of 
Canto IV: 


But I, alas! am both unknown and old, 

And though the woof of wisdom I know well 

To dye in hues of language, I am cold 

In seeming, and the hopes which inly dwell, 
My manners note that I did long repel. 

Dr. Lind was also an enthusiastic maker 
and printer of those silhouette-portraits or 
“ profile impressions ”, as they were called, 
which were so popular in his day. His 
enthusiasm was shared by his own family, 
and by Cavallo, several of whose letters to 
him discuss the enlargement and reduction 
of the impressions which Dr. Lind made, 
the use of China paper, and Dr. Lind’s 
“improved plan” for their reproduction 
(here again is evidence of his inventiveness). 
In a letter of 1793 Cavallo names Tom 
Paine, the King and Queen, David Hume 
and Banks as among his subjects so far. 


A few of the Lind silhouettes survive in 
private possession; the British Museum has 
some; but most of them are in two volumes 
collected by Dorothea and now in the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castle. Some of these 
are marked “C”, meaning presumably that 
they were made by Cavallo: they include 
portraits of George III and Queen Char- 
lotte, Garrick, and members of Dr. Lind’s 
family. It looks from the markings “L”, 
“LL” and “LML” on the majority of the 
pictures in the two books as if Lucy Maria 
was her father’s chief assistant in this 
hobby. The subjects of the pictures include 
Dr. Lind himself, Mrs. Lind, all the chil- 
dren, relatives, and such old friends as 
Nevil Maskelyne, William Herschel, Thomas 
Sandby and Daniel Solander. There is no 
Shelley. 

Apart from two portraits in oils by 
unknown artists, one of Dr. Lind and one 
of his three daughters, these silhouettes are 
the only likenesses we have of the Linds at 
whose house in Park Street, Windsor, 
Shelley seems to have spent many fascin- 
ated hours. And a very pleasant-looking 
family they are, far removed from the 
grotesques invented by Hogg and Jeaffreson. 


W. G. BEBBINGTON. 
Windsor. 
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RAMPALLIAN (HENRY THE 
FOURTH, PART II, II. i. 65) 


"THE origin of this word, which is found 

several times in seventeenth-century 
literature, does not seem to have been 
satisfactorily explained, although various 
suggestions are made in editions of works 
in which it is found, particularly on the 
single occurrence in Shakespeare and notably 
in the Variorum edition of Henry the 
Fourth, Part II (ed. M. A. Shaaber), and in 
the O.E.D. 

It is the purpose of this note to suggest 
that it may derive from Ram Alley, origin- 
ally meaning “like one who dwells in or 
frequents Ram Alley”, “a Ram Alley 
type”; in other words “a disreputable 
person”, which is the generally accepted 
sense and is indeed what the word un- 
doubtedly means. 

A possible pointer to this is to be found 
in The Soddered Citizen, probably written 
in 1630/1 by John Clavell, and printed by 
the Malone Society in 1936. In this play 
there are references to Ram Alley in 11. 
2062 and 2129 and connected references in 
11. 2051 and 2184 to a Ramallyan (Ramal- 
lian in 2184). The character is a disreput- 
able scoundrel, a bankrupt, hiding in Ram 
Alley from his creditors, who goes about 
armed with a shoemaker’s knife and who 
attributes his fall from grace to the fact that 
his wife had taken to “lewde Courses ”. 

Ram Alley was a street of low repute— 
not exactly a place to which you would 
come “to seek a virgin’ (Lording Barry, 
Ram-Alley, ed. C. E. Jones, 1952, 1. 1379) 
—and a Ramallian would mean “a bad lot” 
of either sex. The word perhaps calls for 
a euphonic consonant and Rampallian 
(which is the spelling in 2H4 both in Q. and 
F.) would be a natural development, a little 
assisted, perhaps, by the current ramping 


and rampant. J. H. P. PAFFoRD. 
London. 


CHAUCER’S GENERAL PROLOGUE, 
A 696-698 
QNE of the Pardoner’s more outrageous 
claims is that he has 


a gobet of the seyl 
That Seint Peter hadde, whan that he wente 
Upon the see, til Jhesus Crist hym hente. 
(A 696-698)! 
' Citations from Chaucer in my text are to The 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. ed. F. N. Robinson, 
2nd ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1957). 
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Recent editors of Chaucer’s poems either 
ignore these lines in their commentary or 
refer to Matthew xiv, 29. Thus Professor 
Robinson’s note says simply “cf. Matt. xiv, 
29” (p. 668), and the latest editor of the 
General Prologue, R. T. Davies, comments: 
“Probably a reference to Saint Peter’s 
walking on the sea, losing faith, and sinking 
till Christ took hold of him (Matthew xiv, 
29).”? Professor Manly has a similar note 
in his edition of the selected Canterbury 
Tales; Miss Muriel Bowden avoids the 
difficulty by remarking vaguely that the 
Pardoner carries, inter alia, “a fragment 
(‘ gobet ’) of the sail from St. Peter’s boat ”.* 
Skeat does not comment on the Biblical 
allusion. 

I think that one can be more explicit than 
Miss Bowden, but that the explanations of 
Robinson and others are misleading, partly 
because they ignore the plain sense of 
Chaucer’s verse, and partly because they 
fail to do justice to the subtlety of Chaucer’s 
portrayal of the Pardoner. 

Miss Grace W. Landrum has shown that 
Chaucer was well acquainted with the 
Vulgate Bible, especially the Four Gospels.* 
Of the Gospels only Matthew has the 
account of Peter’s walking on the Sea of 
Galilee as well as that of Jesus’; Luke does 
not mention the incident at all. After des- 
cribing how the disciples in a boat see Jesus 
walking on the rough sea towards them, 
whereupon Peter ventures on to the water, 
but grows afraid, the Vulgate version of the 
relevant section of Matthew xiv concludes: 
“et cum coepisset mergi clamauit dicens / 
domine saluum me fac / et continuo iesus 
extendens manum adprehendit eum... .”* 
At first sight it would appear that this is the 
incident referred to by Chaucer, and that 
hente corresponds to the Latin adprehendit 
(Skeat glosses hente, A 698 as “ caught hold 
of”: 2nd ed., V, 56). But hente is used 
both literally and figuratively in Chaucer; in 
the literal sense of “seized” (e.g., A 904, 
957) or “caught” (e.g., D 1311), and in 
various figurative senses derived from the 

2 The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales (London, 
1953), p. 115. 

3 4 Commentary on the General Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, 2nd. ed. (New York, 1949), 
pp. 279-280. 

4 Chaucer’s Use of the Vulgate,” P.M.L.A., 
xxxix (1924), 75-100. 

5Nouum Testamentum . . . secundum editionem 
Sancti Hieronymi, ed. J. Wordsworth and H. J. 
White, Pars Prior—Quattuor Euangelia (Oxford, 
1889-1898), p. 101. 
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literal: “the fyr of jalousie 


. . ./ Out of this world this kyng Alla he 
hente” (B 1142-1144); “‘ Lest that the feend 
thurgh ydelnesse us hente ” (G 7). Chaucer’s 
use of hente in Tr. iii, 21 parallels his use of 
the word in A 698 and indicates its meaning 
in the latter place: addressing Venus, the 
poet tells her how she inspired Jove with the 
love of mortals, “‘ And in a thousand formes 
down hym sente / For love in erthe, and 
whom yow liste, he hente”’ (20-21). Hente 
here is figurative rather than literal: 
“seized or claimed (as a lover)”; hente in 
A 698 is likewise figurative: surely what 
the Pardoner is asserting is that he had. a 
piece of the sail that Peter had on his boat 
when he sailed (wente / Upon) the sea as 
a fisherman, till Jesus seized—i.e., claimed 
—him as a disciple? This incident is des- 
cribed in Matthew iv, 18-22; similar accounts 
appear in Mark i, 16-20 and Luke v, 1-11. 
The latter is more circumstantial than the 
others, including inter alia a description of 
Jesus preaching to the people from Peter’s 
boat off the shore of Lake Genesareth and 
of Peter’s awe over the marvellous catch 
of fish that followed. It is this passage, I 
think, that is behind Chaticer’s lines. There 
may even be a submerged pun in Chaucer’s 
use of hente: Christ caught Peter, as it 
were, by means of the miraculous catch of 
fish—there is a similar pun in the Vulgate 
text of Luke v, 10: “Et ait ad simonem 
iesus / noli timere / ex hoc iam homines 
eris capiens” (ibid., p. 335). Chaucer 
alludes to this passage or to Matthew iv, 19, 
Mark i, 17, or to all three, in D 1820: “I 
walke, and fisshe Cristen mennes soules.” 
Chaucer’s Pardoner is a fair for the 
maistrie; not for him the relatively unimag- 
inative claim that he has a piece of the sail 
from the boat used by Jesus and the disciples 
(there is nothing in Scripture to indicate 
that this was Peter’s boat, by the way); but 
the inspired, truly audacious boast that he 
has part of the sail from the vessel owned 
by Peter before he became a disciple. That 
this was how Chaucer’s nearer successors 
viewed the matter is suggested by the 
similarly exaggerated assertions made by 
the Pardoner in John Heywood’s The Playe 
Called the Foure PP. (c. 1520); undoubtedly 
influenced by Chaucer (he “ borrows ” from 
the Pardoner’s Prologue), Heywood makes 
the claims of his Pardoner even grosser than 
those of Chaucer’s, taking them chrono- 
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logically backward as far as they can go. 
Heywood’s Pardoner says he has “a box 
full of humble-bees / That stonge Eue as 
she sat on her knees / Tastynge the frute to 
her forbydden ” (11. 546-548), and a bever- 
age in a “glas, / Whiche on the drinke at 
the weddynge was / Of Adam and Eue 
vndoutedly ” (11. 556-558).° 

The point is perhaps a small one, but we 
cannot afford not to do Chaucer full 
justice wherever possible. p Bicoins. 


Newcastle University College, 
N.S.W., Australia. 


6 Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, ed. Joseph 
Quincy Adams (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), p. 375. 


MIDDLETON’S WAY WITH NAMES 
(Continued from ccv. 60) 


HE repetitions more difficult to under- 

stand are those of Castiza, Frank, 

George, Isabella, Lussurioso, Maria, Oliver, 
and Thomas. 

Castiza. This name, based upon casta 
(chaste), appeared in Florio’s dictionary, 
whence Middleton presumably derived it. 
Even one repetition of so distinctive a name 
may seem surprising, but there was an in- 
terval of at least twelve years between The 
Phoenix and The Mayor. If Middleton 
wrote The Revenger's Tragedy, and so re- 
used Castiza only two or three years after 
The Phoenix, the element of surprise becomes 
strong indeed. 

The three Castizas are alike in being 
chaste, but the Castiza of The Revenger's 
Tragedy is in all else unlike the other two. 
They are married women who are ill- 
treated by their husbands; she is a girl whose 
chief purpose in life is the retention of her 
virginity. The married Castizas are inter- 
esting and sympathetic. The Castiza of The 
Revenger's Tragedy admires her own 
virtue, likes to moralize, and whatever the 
author’s intention may have been, is not 
likely to arouse much enthusiasm. 

Castiza of The Mayor is a Queen of 
England, but though the play is founded on 
the chronicles, the Queen is Middleton’s 
invention.'2 He might have given her any 
name he chose, and he chose to re-use the 
name in The Phoenix. The name, apart 
from its morality significance, seems to have 


12R. C. Bald, ed., Hengist. King of Kent; or 
The Mayor of Queensborough (New York, 1938), 
p. xl. 
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a not unsubtle dramaturgic function. The 
outrages heaped upon the Queen by Vorti- 
ger arouse sympathy, but the sympathy must 
be kept within bounds; the climax is still 
to come, and the Queen is not a part of it. 
What Middleton wants is not pity for the 
Queen so much as horror at the King. In 
keeping the Queen a little unreal, the name 
— puts a damper on our feeling for 
er. 

Castiza’s rival, the wicked but alluring 
stranger from the East, is called Roxena. 
Roxena suggests Roxana, a Latin name 
derived ultimately from Persian and signi- 
fying dawn of day, but the suggestion is 
misleading. Roxena is simply a variant of 
the solid Saxon Rowena, the name used by 
Scott in Ivanhoe as contrast to the exotic 
Rebecca. Roxena was not invented by 
Middleton; he found it in Holinshed’s 
Historie of Scotland.** He might have used 
the more usual forms, Rowen, or Ronowen, 
or even Rowena, but he knew a dramaturgic 
opportunity when he saw one. 

Frank. Since the sixteenth century, 
Frank has been the common abbreviation 
of Francis..* Under Elizabeth, it was also 
the abbreviation of Frances.'* Both of 
Middleton’s Franks are women. 

Including the Franks and the Spanish and 
Italian examples, various forms of Francis 
occur seven times. Also there are the two 
Franklin’s of Anything and Sam Freedom 
of A Trick. Franklin and Freedom, 
although not derived from Francis, have a 
connection with it by way of Frank, about 
which more will be said. Even making 
allowance for the international service- 
ability of Francis and its variants, the name 
seems to exert an appeal upon Middleton. 
Does he bestow it indiscriminately or 
reserve it for a certain kind of character? 
A review of the examples in chronological 
order may provide an answer. 

Frank Gullman of A Mad World (1604- 
06) is a talented courtesan who specializes 
in passing for a virgin; she has sold her 
maidenhead fifteen times and plans further 
coups. Her trump card is an exterior 
of the utmost respectability. The climax of 
her achievement is to gull the hero, Folly- 
wit, into marriage. 

Sam Freedom of A Trick (1604-06) is a 
minor character, one of Witgood’s rivals 


13 [bid., pp. XXXviii-xxxix. 
14 Withycombe, s.v. Frank. 
15 [bid., s.v. Frances. 
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for the hand of Joyce Hoard. He is a 
ninny, summed up in a sentence: “He’s a 
fool, but he’s rich”. It would be very 
different to say that he’s rich, but he’s a fool. 

Frank Plus of The Puritan (1606) is one 
of the two daughters of the Widow Plus. 
She is what Frank Gullman pretends to be, 
a virgin; but she has a morbid interest in 
men and is, besides, flighty, selfish, and silly. 

Francisca of The Witch (c. 1610-16?) is a 
sensual young woman who bears an illegi- 
timate child. She also arranges for her 
sister-in-law to be unjustly suspected of 
adultery and goes on to plot her death. 

Francisco of The Widow (c. 1616) spends 
most of his time pursuing another man’s 
wife, reforming just in time for the final 
curtain. 

Sir Francis Cressingham of Anything 
(c. 1621) is an elderly widower who, a 
month after his wife’s death, marries a girl 
of fifteen. He is the victim of an uncon- 
trollable desire for this girl, and she uses 
his weakness to obtain control of his purse. 
(His surname is presumably connected with 
the roborative properties attributed by 
folklore to watercress.) 

‘In the same play appear the two 
Franklins, father and son, who suffer from 
inflammable tempers and quarrel with one 
another. Franklin Junior, furthermore, is 
dishonest in his business dealings, the prime 
mover in the gulling of Water-Camet (see 
George), and a pirate when south of the 
equator. 

Middleton may not be responsible for the 
main plot of Anything (see George) to 
which Sir Francis and to some extent the 
Franklins belong. Their personalities, how- 
ever conform to the pattern discernible for 
Francis; and on the other hand, the pattern 
is sufficiently marked to be recognizable 
without them. 

Franciscus of The Changeling (1622) 
pretends to be a mad poet in order to cover 
his pursuit of Isabella, wife of Alibius. His 
role is therefore comparable to that of 
Francisco in The Widow. However, he 
appears only in the subplot, for which 
Rowley is believed to have been responsible, 
so that the choice of his name may not be 
Middleton’s. (But see Isabella.) 

Francisco of The Spanish Gipsy (1623) is 
an elderly Spanish don of no particular 
interest. His name*is taken over from 
Middleton’s source, Cervantes’ La Gitanilla. 
He is the only member of the group whose 
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conduct is not more or less reprehensible. 

The shortcomings of half a dozen mem- 
bers of the group have to do with the oppo- 
sile sex, but not one of the half-dozen is the 
victim of passion. Francisca and Sir Francis 
are greedy. (She, in addition, suffers from 
general depravity.) Francisco of The 
Widow and Franciscus of The Changeling 
attempt adultery, but not at the prompting 
of any deep urge, so that their motivation, 
too, is a kind of greed. Frank Plus is a 
foolish virgin, behaving like a child drawn 
to but fearful of the forbidden sweetmeat. 
Here again is greed. Of the six, only Frank 
Gullman is not lascivious, but her cool 
manipulation of the sex foolishness of 
others can scarcely be commended. 

Greed is connected with a lack of self- 
restraint. The two Franklins quarrel; 
quarrelling is a different kind of intemper- 
ance. Even if Sir Francis and the two 
Franklins are omitted, as perhaps not 
Middleton’s, evidence remains that Middle- 
ton associated Francis with looseness. 

It is difficult to trace any cause for this 
association. No person named Francis is 
known to have played any part in Middle- 
ton’s life. The best-known Francis of the 
age was Sir Francis Bacon, whom no one 
would be likely to connect with the kind of 
looseness now being considered. There is, 
of course, Frances Howard, successively 
Countess of Essex and of Somerset, who 
exudes an aura of depravity which it would 
be difficult for a stage villainess to outdo. 
There is even a link between Frances 
Howard and Middleton. At the command 
of the King, the City on 4 January 1614 
gave a reception for the wedding of Frances 
Howard and Somerset, and Middleton wrote 
the entertainment, The Mask of Cupid. The 
script has not survived, but we may assume 
that it was in the customarv vein. The 
audience at the reception would have been 
on the lookout for irony, and if there had 
been any, we should have heard of it. 

That Frances Howard and her crimes had 
an effect upon Middleton’s feelings about 
the Court is likely enough, and it would not 
be surprising if her influence is felt in the 
portraits of wicked but attractive ladies in 
the later plays. But her notorietv dates 
only from 1613, the year of her nullity suit 
against Essex, when it became public know- 
ledge that she had used drugs and witch- 
craft to keep her husband impotent; and the 
height of her ill-fame was not reached until 
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1615, when her part in the Overbury 
murder was disclosed. The two Franks 
certainly and Francisca I think belong to the 
period before 1613; that is, Middleton’s 
associations with the name seem to have 
developed independently of Frances 
Howard. 

But estimates of the date of The Witch 
vary from 1610 to 1616.'° Dr. Bald sup- 
ports 1616 on the ground that some of the 
intrigue alludes to the nullity suit of 1613 
and that there are references to the murder 
trial of 1615.’’ 

There is a difficulty in accepting this 
suggestion. The lengths to which James 
went in protecting Frances Howard and 
Somerset were so extreme that any criticism 
of Frances would have been criticisms of 
the King. One of the duties of the Master 
of the Revels was to prevent unwelcome 
comment upon the King’s business. After 
the nullity suit began, would the Master 
have licensed a play with a character named 
Francisca and a plot which paralleled the 
career of Frances Howard? The more The 
Witch resembles the life of Frances Howard, 
the less likely it is to have been actually 
founded on that life; and the more likely it 
is to have been written before 1613. The 
references to the trial of 1615 have no 
organic connection with the play, and 
could have been inserted at any time. If 
the similarity between Frances Howard and 
some of the characters in The Witch seems 
remarkable, this would not be the only 
occasion upon which nature has imitated 
art. And there were other Court ladies 
who might have sat for Francisca. 

The source of Middleton’s associations 
with Francis remains to be found. The 
etymology may help. The names grouped 
with Francis are all connected with the 
idea of freedom. Francis was derived from 
the Latin Franciscus, meaning Frenchman."* 
(There are cognate names in other European 
tongues.) But the original meaning of 
Frenchman or Frank was a free man 
(0.E.D., s.v. frank). A franklin was a parti- 
cular kind of free man, a landholder. The 
sixteenth-century development of Frank as 
the nickname for Francis would help to 
associate Francis with its underlying mean- 

16G. E. Bentley, 7'he Jacobean and Caroline 
Stage, IV, 903-905 

17R, C. Bald, ‘‘ The Chronology of Middleton’s 
ag M.L.R., xxxii (1937), 41. Cf. Bentley, 

. Cll. 

18 Withycombe, s.v. Francis. 
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ing, free. Freedom is nowadays regarded as 
desirable, and a frank nature is an honest 
one. The illustrations in the O.E.D. s.v. 
frank show that in Jacobean times the 
primary significance of the word was much 
the same as in ours. But freedom may be 
carried too far. Frankness may become 
license, as is illustrated by a line of Pope’s: 
“Chaste to her husband, frank to all 
besides” (To a Lady, I. 71). Again, it is 
only too easy for an Englishman to asso- 
ciate a Frenchman with license. 

Two secondary meanings of frank may 
have influenced Middleton. Frank could 
mean an enclosure for feeding hogs and 
also the process of feeding hogs (O.E.D. 
s.v. frank, sb. obs.). Though now obsolete, 
these meanings were current under James I. 
In several of the characters discussed in this 
section there is a gross egotism, a quality 
one might well associate with the hog. 

Finally, it is not impossible that Middle- 
ton’s interest in Frank may be a facet of 
the great theological controversy concerning 
free will and predestination. If man has 
free will, Middleton seems to ask, to what 
use does he put the freedom that has been 
granted him? 

George. In the _ seventeenth-century, 
George had no royal associations for 
Englishmen. It was not even particularly 
popular, despite being the name of England’s 
patron saint. Educated Englishmen knew 
Virgil’s Georgics, and may have thought of 
George chiefly in connection with its 
original meaning, farmer. After about 1615 
the prominence of George Villiers, later 
Duke of Buckingham, may have given the 
name a new significance. For the late 
Jacobean George, suggesting both the solid 
farmer and the brilliant adventurer, may 
have become somewhat ambivalent. 

The Georges of Michaelmas Term and A 
Trick are servants with minor roles. 
George Pyeboard, however, is the chief 
character in The Puritan. He is a trickster, 
and the play consists largely of the deceits 
he practises upon respectable citizens. But 
there is no reason to think that George and 
trickery were in 1606 necessarily associated 
in Middleton’s mind. He had a concrete 
reason for choosing the iname. George 
Pyeboard is believed to be a lampoon upon 
George Peele; a peel was a wooden board 
used in baking pies. 

By the time Anything for a Quiet Life 
was written, Buckingham had emerged as, 
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after the King and the Prince, the most 
influential Englishman. In notoriety he was 
second to none. George Cressingham in 
Anything, though the son of a well-to-do 
knight, is a trickster, and the comic subplot 
consists largely of the gulling he and Frank- 
lin Junior inflict upon Water-Camlet and 
his apprentices. 

But there is another George in the play, 
an honest young man, one of the appren- 
tices. The duplication is too gross to be 
mere carelessness, as that of Richard in 
Michaelmas Term seems to be. The two 
Georges appear together in several scenes 
and converse with one another. The dupli- 
cation has no dramaturgic function. The 
problem is to find an explanation. 

It has been suggested by several scholars 
(on grounds having no connection with 
nomenclature) that Anything was the work 
of several hands.'® Here, perhaps, may be 
the explanation for this remarkable doubling 
of names. I propose to raise the question 
in another paper. 

What is clear is that towards the end of 
the reign of James, George had become so 
bipolar that it could be given to both a 
trickster and his victim. 

Isabella. Middleton’s three Isabellas are 
the more conspicuous from the comparative 
rarity of the name in the drama of the 
period. There is Shakespeare’s chaste 
heroine and, showing the dualism of the 
name, Marston’s insatiate Countess. There 
is an Isabella in The White Devil and 
another in Wit Without Money. It is hard 
to find any other Isabellas besides Middle- 
ton’s three. 

Middleton’s Isabellas conform to a 
pattern. Each is an attractive young wife 
whose fidelity to the marriage tie is im- 
perilled. The Isabella of Women Beware 
Women succumbs; the other two resist. 
There are, however, some difficulties in the 
way of arriving at conclusions about 
Middleton’s associations with the name. 
In Women Beware Women the subplot is 
founded on a romance, Les Amours 
tragiques d’Hypolite et Isabella, which 
provided Hippolito as well as Isabella. In 

19The scholars are Bullen, Sykes, Oliphant, 
Lucas, and Dunkel: Bullen in his edition of Middle- 
ton, I, Ixxxvii-lIxxxviii; Sykes in Sidelights on 
Elizabethan Drama, pp. 159-172; Oliphant in 
** Anything for a Quiet Life .. .”, N. & Q., cxliv 
(1922), 11; F. L. Lucas in his edition of Webster, 
IV, 66-68 ; Wilbur A. Dunkel in “* The Authorship 


of Anything for a Quiet Life”, P.M.L.A., xiliii 
(1928), 793-799. 


Middleton’s collaborator. 
then, be completely responsible for only 
one Isabella, the Isabella of The Witch. 

On the other hand, Middleton took 
trouble with the Isabella of Women Beware 
Women. Despite the evil she does, she is 
a touching figure. Middleton’s retention of 
the name in the source indicates, at least, 
that he thought it not unsuitable. 

As regards The Changeling, even though 
the actual writing of the subplot was left to 
Rowley, it seems possible that Middleton 
supplied Franciscus and Isabella. The 
methods used by Middleton and Rowley in 
their collaboration can only be the subject 
of speculation, but Middleton was clearly 
the senior partner, and it would be surpris- 
ing if he did not sometimes supply Rowley 
with ideas. 

None of Middleton’s Isabellas is English. 
During the Middle Ages Isabella had been 
one of the most popular English names.” 
In the sixteenth century it came, like Philip, 
to be associated in the English mind with 
Spain, and so acquired a touch of the 
sinister. Elizabeth, sometimes spoken of as 
the English form of Isabella, teok its place, 
though the names seem to have been largely 
interchangeable. An anecdote illustrates 
the relationship. During the anti-Spanish 
alliance of England and France in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Edward VI 
was godfather to a daughter of Henri II. 
She was christened Elizabeth. When she 
married Philip II of Spain, her name had to 
be changed to Isabella.’ 

Middleton’s feeling about Jsabella seems 
to be a curious blend. It shows a response 
to the beauty of woman (bella) plus hesita- 
tion before her strangeness.” Middleton is 
sometimes taxed with being too severe, but 
in the three Isabellas he shows sympathy 
for the plight of the tempted woman. 


WILLIAM POWER. 
Marshall College, West Virginia. 
(To be continued) 


20 Withycombe, s.v. Isabel. 

21 Charlotte Yonge, History of Christian Names 
(London, 1884), p. 34. 

22 The popularity of Isabella seems to have rested 
partly on a misconception. Folk etymology 
derived the last two syllables of the name from 
the French word for beautiful. If, however, 
Isabella was a form of Elizabeth, the etymology 
was Hebrew, and the meaning of the name was 
** God has sworn”. 
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The Changeling the subplot, to which Isa- 
bella belongs, is attributed to Rowley, 


Middleton may, 
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MORGAN AND HOHLFELD’S 
“ BIBLIOGRAPHY ” AND THE FUSSILS 


THE excellent survey by Bayard Q. 
Morgan and A. R. Hohlfeld, German 
Literature in British Magazines: 1750-1860 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1949), contains two significant errors of fact 
in the Index. They both concern Johann 
Heinrich Fiissli who is listed in the Index 
(p. 340) as J. H. Fuessli. The date of his 
birth is incorrectly given as 1742. Fiissli, or 
as he later anglicized it, Fuseli, was born in 
Zirich on February 7, 1741.1 Second, an 
item filed under his name, belongs properly 
under that of his father, who does not even 
appear in the Index. Johann Caspar Fiissli, 
also a painter and an art historian, was the 
dedicatee of Salomon Gessner’s Brief iiber 
die Landschafts malerey an Herrn Fuess- 
lin den Verfasser der Geschchte der besten 
Kiinstler in der Schweiz, and not his son as 
the collectors of the bibliography indicate. 
This volume appeared in an English transla- 
tion, New idyls, by Gessner . . . with a 
Letter to Mr. Fuslin on landscape painting 
, which was reviewed in 1776 in both the 
Gentleman's Magazine or Monthly Intelli- 
gencer, and the Monthly Review.? Johann 
Caspar was a close associate of Gessner’s 
and the poet stood godfather to young 

Johann Heinrich.* 

Marcia E, ALLENTUCK. 
New York. 

Fis ta and Writings of Henry Fuseli, Esq., 
M.A The Former Written and the Latter 
Bditcd [ John Knowles, F.R.S., London: Henry 


Colburn and Richard Bentley, 1831, 5, 3. 
- Morgan and Hohlfeld, op. cit., "Items 401 and 


3 Knowles, op. cit., I, 6. 


AN UNRECORDED SENSE 
OF “CUT” 


FARLY in 1763 Boswell and his friends, 

Dempster and Erskine, did their best 
to stir up popular feeling against Mallet’s 
Elvira on its first night. Afterwards, in 
Boswell’s words “We were in high glee, 
and after supper threw out so many excel- 
lent sallies of humour and wit and satire 
on Malloch and his play that we determined 
to have a joint sixpenny cut and fixed next 
day for throwing our sallies into order.” 
In a footnote Professor Pottle explained 


195 Horas. London Journal, 1762-1763 (London, 
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cut aS ‘apparently “a jointly written six- 
penny pamphlet intended to wound Mallet’s 
feelings deeply.”’’ 

There is, however, a precisely parallel use 
of this word which, I think, shows that this 
explanation is wrong. James Hogg, con- 
templating the publication of The Spy, 
asked Scott ‘if he thought threepence would 
be a remunerating price? He answered 

. that “ taking the extent of the sale into 
proper calculation, he suspected she must be 
a fourpenny cut.” ” 

We might take cut in these examples as a 
publishing term were it not that Scott him- 
self also used the word in this sense but in 
an entirely different context. In The 
Antiquary (1816) Mrs. Mailsetter of the 
post-office at Fairport restrained her cronies 
from tampering with a letter with the words, 
‘this is nane o’ your fourpenny cuts that 
we might make up the value to the post- 
office amang ourselves if ony mischance 
befell it;—the postage is five-and-twenty 
shillings. . . .”8 

In this, as in the other examples given, 
cut would appear to have the same meaning 
as O.E.D., Touch, sb. I11.20a, ‘ an article or 
“ affair’ that will touch or move purchasers 
to the extent of a certain price.’ This use of 
the word is not given in O.E.D. or its 
Supplement. F. M. Cowe. 

Kingston upon Thames. 


3 Hoge, The Domestic Manners and Private Life 
of Sir Walter Scott (Glasgow, 1834), p. 103. 
3 Centenary Edition (Edinburgh, 1886), p. 137. 


BLAKE’S INFANT SORROW 


re WICKSTEED interprets “ Infant 

Sorrow ” by saying, 
The theme is essentially like Wordsworth’s 
of the child “trailing clouds of glory” 
“from God who is our home”. But with 
this characteristic difference: that where- 
as for Wordsworth the clouds represented 
the gradually fading glories of a heavenly 
origin, they are for Blake the sudden fog 
of this earth choking the flames of the 
spirit as it enters earthly life from 
eternity. The “fiend hid in a cloud” 
was no fiend until the cloud began to 
stifle it.’ 

Wicksteed apparently thinks that “ Infant 

Sorrow ” refers to the increasing sorrow of 


1 Blake’s Innocence and Experience (New York: 
1928), p. 174 
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the infant because of its being born into the 
world. 

Blake is also saying, however, that the 
birth of the infant brings sorrow to those 
already in this world. Wicksteed missed 
this major point as a result of a misinter- 
pretation of line 4. First, the meaning he 
gives for the word cloud is not its most 
central meaning for the poem. Second, he 
fails to perceive that the line is a simile, 
that the child appears to be “like a fiend 
hid in a cloud”. 

Wicksteed attempts to link cloud with 
some of Blake’s illustrations to “Job”, 
where actual clouds are painted. But the 
illustration for “Infant Sorrow” omits a 
cloud, which indicates that the word in the 
poem is used as a symbolic and not as a 
visual image. A glance at “The Little 
Black Boy” supplies the symbol with such 
lines as, 

And these black bodies and this sunburnt face 

Is but a cloud, ... 
and 

For when our souls have learn’d the heat to bear 

The cloud will vanish. . . . 
and 

— I from black and he from white cloud 

ree, ... 
The word cloud symbolizes the human body 
or something physical in which the spirit is 
restrained. 

Thus, in terms of lines 3 and 4, a piping 
loud or loudly crying child, to parents 
unable to stop the racket, could figuratively 
seem like a devil in the body of an infant 
sent to earth to plague the parents. 

There is humour in the contrast between 
the first three lines of the poem and the 
sudden climax of the stanza. After the 
mother’s pains (My mother groand), the 
father’s weeping expression of anxieties (my 
father wept), the dangers of childbirth and 
exposure to the physical dangers of the 
world (Into the dangerous world I leapt), 
and the helpless nakedness (Helpless, naked) 
—there suddenly come hours of wailing 
that make the helplessness of the infant 
appear to be only a disguise. 

e “helpless”, loudly crying baby, who 
seems like a devil in a human form, 
struggles with his father, tries hard to break 
his restraints, and, tired and subdued, finally 
sulks. This sulking is a portent (partly 
expressed in the longer version of “ Infant 
Sorrow” in Blake’s Note-Book) that not 
only is.there sorrow in birth for the babe, 
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not only has he brought sorrow to his 
parents, but he is also on the way to becom- 
ing a normal adult who will continue to 
maintain undiminished the quota of sorrow 
in the world. 

The picture accompanying the poem 
portrays an infant far too large for one 
newly born. Wicksteed suggests that this 
“shows a much later stage of life than the 
poem’. Blake, however, may be proceed- 
ing as he did in “The Ghost of a Flea”. 
A flea is a minute creature whose size in no 
way suggests the nature of the results of 
its bite. Thus, the ghost of the mite should 
be fearful and large. So too, an “ Infant 
Joy” should be small and cuddly, but an 
“Infant Sorrow ” should be larger than life 
if one is to draw the spiritual symbol. 


NORMAN NATHAN. 
Utica College of Syracuse University. 


BLAKE, WICKSTEED, AND THE 
WICKED SWAN 


PLATE 11 of Jerusalem in both the Rinder 

and the Stirling editions is topped by a 
graceful and perplexing swan. She—for 
there is no doubt about her sex—with arched 
neck is blowing bubbles upon* the water 
surrounding her. 

Joseph Wicksteed in his ever-challenging 
commentary on the Jerusalem illustrations 
feels that the illustration in question “is 
Blake’s bitter indictment of London night- 
life’, and the bubbles, as a natural conse- 
quence, represent “ the curse of the betrayed 
girl let forth into the foetid waters—‘ the 
youthful Harlot’s curse’”.' The Harlot’s 
curse is not one found in the text of plate 11, 
nor does the action—Los at the furnaces— 
suggest this conclusion. In fact, the 
symbols are predominantly drawn from 
alchemical treatises, although I hesitate to 
say that they are used as alchemical symbols. 
It is true nevertheless that the labour afoot 
revolves around the furnaces, the heat, the 
ore used in alchemy to produce the philo- 
sopher’s stone, the perfect thing, in the 
fashion that Los labours in this plate to 
create Jerusalem. It would seem natural 
for the swan, whose absorption and stillness 
offset the vigorous action of the text with 
compelling effect, to have herself an 
alchemical source. 


1Joseph Wicksteed, to. Blake’s Jerusalem 
(London, 1952), pp. 129-13 
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Jung in Psychology and Alchemy points 
out that the “swan swimming on the sea, 
spitting out a milky liquid . . .” represents 
the “white chalk, the arsenic of the philo- 
sophers”.? The swan mediates between 
different alchemical stages and appears in 
Libavius’ Alchemia (215) in a position very 
like the swan in Jerusalem who also sits on 
her haunches and, as I have said, blows 
bubbles on the surface of the water. I 
should like, therefore, to suggest the swan’s 
name be cleared of the moral turpitude 
attributed to her in hope that thereby Blake’s 
text may be read with more accuracy. 


F, C. KEMPER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


2C. G. Jung, Psychology and Alchemy (London, 
1953), p. 274. 


CLEVEDON REVISITED: 
FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON 
COLERIDGE’S “ REFLECTIONS ON 
HAVING LEFT A PLACE OF 
RETIREMENT ” 


M F. SCHULZ and W. H. Marshall have 

* recently found deeper layers of mean- 
ing and evidence of structural design in this 
poem, traditionally considered as a lyrico- 
elegiac effusion in which Coleridge utters 
his reluctance at leaving Clevedon cottage 
for Bristol (N. & Q., cciv (1959), 143-4 and 
318-21). The variant title, ‘“‘ Reflections on 
entering into active life”, used in the 
Monthly Magazine for October, 1796, 
should have made it obvious that the poem 
has a twofold theme as well as a twofold 
mood, aptly described by R. W. Armour 
and F. R. Howes as “a blend of regret 
and resolution” (Coleridge the Talker, 
p. 43). The question is whether the inter- 
play of themes of retirement and action 
succeeds in endowing the poem with a 
recognizable structure. M. F. Schulz thinks 
it does not; because the fact that “the 
poem anticipates a realizable future and 
laments a lost past’ simultaneously, results 
in “a pervasive equivocation” and “an 
obscurity of focus” which disrupt its unity 
(N. & Q., cciv (1959), 144). Yet it would 
seem that the last section of the poem 
establishes a satisfactory reciprocal relation- 
ship of the two themes: as in Wordsworth’s 
“The Daffodils” the memory of the past is 
destined to provide lasting inspiration for 
the future. The reason for the failure of 
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the poem clearly must be sought elsewhere. 

In point of fact, the structure of “ Reflec- 
tions ” is far more complex than is generally 
realized. The overall design results from 
the intertwining of three distinguishable 
patterns which must be disentangled if we 
are to grasp the wider significance of the 
work and to locate the reason for its failure. 

Ostensibly, the poem falls into two main 
parts, each of which justifies one of the 
alternative titles: the theme of retirement 
is dealt with in the first forty-two lines, 
while from |. 43 to 1. 62 Coleridge treats 
with laborious enthusiasm the theme of 
active life; at the end, we find what G. M. 
Harper has called a “ return ”, which rounds 
off the poem. Coleridge had good reason 
to change his title: the theme of retirement 
takes up more than twice as much space as 
the theme of active life, and it is treated 
with greater skill and more genuine feeling. 
This in itself is significant: Romantic 
poetry is rooted in the poet’s subjective 
experience. At its worst, it stays there. 

Underneath this two-part design, there 
is a second structural pattern visible in the 
typographical arrangement, which manifests 
the poet’s deep-rooted impulse to overcome 
in three different ways the limitations of 
pure subjectivity. 

Like “ The Eolian Harp”, “ Reflections ” 
begins with a description of Coleridge’s 
“Cot” and the “Dell” in which it is 
located. Whether this place is taken to 
resemble “the abode of Man unfallen” 
(W. H. Marshall), or as a new version of 
the locus amoenus convention, or, which is 
more likely, as a faithful description of 
Clevedon cottage, it is certainly the unit of 
experience nearest to the poet’s heart. But 
with the end of |. 9 and the introduction 
(however inadequate and even ludicrous) of 
Bristowa’s sauntering citizen, a noteworthy 
attempt is made to widen the range of the 
poem by generalizing the poet’s own res- 
ponse to nature and illustrating the influence 
of natural scenery on even a gold-thirsty 
son of commerce. 

The best part of the poem is the second, 
which develops according to the same move- 
ment of expansion. The “dell” is briefly 
mentioned at the outset, but immediately 
the vista widens as the poet climbs a neigh- 
bouring “ Mount” and enjoys a panoramic 
perception which is explicitly presented as 
an analogue of infinite vision. The early 
Romantic tension between spontaneous 
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impulse and deliberate elaboration is appar- 
ent in the fact that this section is the true 
climax of the poem on the planes of both 
feeling and poetry, although it is not the 
intended climax on the level of conscious 
thought. The same discrepancy occurs in 
“The Eolian Harp”, where the poetic and 
emotional climax is reached in ll. 44-48, while 
the conscious climax is unconvincingly 
expounded in the apology of blind faith 
contained in the last section of the poem. 

The third part has likewise the ‘“ Dell”, 
the “Cot” and the “ Mount sublime” for 
its starting point. But here the process of 
expansion takes place in a new direction: 
not a generalization of the theme of natural 
piety, nor a transition from sensuous per- 
ception of nature to analogical intuition of 
the divine, but the poet’s own decision to 
give up private enjoyment for humanitarian 
action. It is worth observing that the 
delight in natural piety and the cosmic 
vision are dismissed as “ feelings too deli- 
cate for use”: in “ The Eolian Harp”, we 
remember, the pantheistic intuition of 
ll. 44-48 had also been rejected as “ thoughts 
Dim and unhallow’d” and “shapings of 
the umregenerate mind”. Such after- 
thoughts are characteristic of Coleridge’s 
intellectual conflicts and of his lack of con- 
fidence in the quality of those inner exper- 
iences that moved him most. They are also 
characteristic of the Romantic tension 
between the temptation of egotism on the 
one hand, humanitarian feeling and religious 
faith on the other. It is only later that 
Coleridge will be able to effect the necessary 
reconciliation. 

Having described his own divided mood 
in Il. 44-48, Coleridge again widens the 
scope of the poem by means of generaliza- 
tions about the nature of true charity. After 
which his attention turns back to his own 
decision to enter into active life, just as in 
the first part the passage on the Bristol 
merchant was succeeded by a brief effusion 
to Sara on the nature of their own happi- 
ness, and in the second part, the description 
of the vista ended with a brief personal 
comment: “It was a luxury,—to be! ” 

This pattern of expansion and contrac- 
tion, which exemplifies the Romantic fusion 
of the personal and the impersonal, the 
particular and the general, is combined with 
a third pattern which is also characteristic 
of Romantic poetry: an ascending spiral- 
like movement which brings the reader back 
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to a modified version of its starting-point. 
“ Reflections ” closes on a new description 
of the “ Cot”, not as it actually is, but seen 
through the poet’s memory and his enriched 
experience. As a result, the remembrance 
of the place is combined with the humani- 
tarian ideal: “And that all had such! ” 
The same basic design recurs in many a 
Romantic poem, and nowhere with greater 
success than in Wordsworth’s “ The Daffo- 
dils”. It illustrates the Romantic preoccu- 
pation with the theme of continuity and 
growth in the human mind—a preoccupation 
which is not to be underestimated, since it 
is to it that we owe the Prelude. 

The main reason for the failure of the 
poem is to be found in the poem itself. 
“ Reflections” is clearly intended to develop 
in a continuously ascending movement 
passing from natural piety through nearly 
mystical contemplation of nature to humani- 
tarian action. But Coleridge’s performance 
does not live up to his intention: far less 
space is devoted to the intended climactic 
stage (action) than to the initial and inter- 
mediary stages (piety and contemplation); 
besides, the humanitarian section is bom- 
bastic both in rhythm and diction, capital 
letters having to make up for the lack of 
genuine inspiration. There is no denying the 
equivocation and the obscurity of focus 
mentioned by M. F. Schulz. These also mar 
the two versions of “The Eolian Harp”, 
and they are due to the fact that poetic 
emphasis and conscious emphasis do not 
coincide: while Coleridge consciously 
wanted to extol humanitarianism in “ Re- 
flections” and fideism in “The Eolian 
Harp”, the best sections in both poems are 
those that express an analogous intuition of 
infinity through the panoramic perception 
of the vast expanse of Nature. These two 
poems have much to teach us about the 
inner conflicts that attended the birth of the 
Romantic view of life. 

ALBERT GERARD. 

University of Elisabethville 

(Belgian Congo). 


JOSEPH STERLING’S “CAMBUSCAN ” 
IN COLERIDGE’S “KUBLA KHAN” 


N a note, in the course of which he 
purports to quote from  Purchas’s 
Pilgrimage, Coleridge admits his indebted- 
ness to Purchas in Kubla Khan. But he is 
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almost as much indebted to Joseph Sterling’ 
as he is to Purchas. 

Coleridge’s expressions, “In Xanadu did 
Kubla Khan A _sstately pleasure-dome 
decree”, “And here were gardens bright 
with sinuous rills, Where blossomed many 
an incense-bearing tree, And here were 
forests ancient as the hills, Enfolding sunny 
spots of greenery”, ““ Down the green hill 
athwart a cedarn cover, A savage place, as 
holy and enchanted As e’er beneath a wan- 
ing moon was haunted By woman wailing 
for her demon-lover”, “The shadow of 
the dome of pleasure Floated midway on 
the waves”, in the description of Kubla’s 
palace-ground recall Sterling’s expressions, 
“To all the imperial mandate straight was 
giv’n To build a stately dome, which might 
ascend to heav’n”, “There the brown 
forest stretch’d its deep’ning shade, Here 
sunny lawns and gently-swelling hills. The 
stately stag now bounded o’er the glade 
Toward osier-fringed lakes and babbling 
rills. And here the garden spreads its floral 
pride’, ““ An angry demon shot athwart the 
glade”, in the description of Shedad’s 
palace-ground (Cambuscan, st. cclxvii, ll. 9, 
10, st. cclxx, Il. 5-9, cclxv, 1. 3). 

Sterling has also had his influence on 
Coleridge’s version of Purchas: “ Here the 
Khan Kubla commanded a palace to be 
built, and a stately garden thereunto”, 
where “commanded” and “garden” are 
not in the Purchas original. 


FRANCIS WILLARD EMERSON. 
Catawba College. 


” 


1 Cambuscan, or the Squire’s Tale of Chaucer 
as published by J. Hill in 1785. Samuel Boyse 
began this work as a modernization of Chaucer’s 
Squire’s Tale. George Ogle continued it, and 
Joseph Sterling concluded it. 


“KUBLA KHAN” AND “TOM 
JONES ”: AN UNNOTICED 


PARALLEL 
A MONG tthe numerous proposed 
influences upon “Kubla Khan”, 


relatively littlke has been written on the 
import of plausible sources dealing with the 
English landscape. Considering the resem- 
blance of the fashionable eighteenth-century 
garden to the scenery described in the poem 
as well as Coleridge’s familiarity with 
Fielding’s Tom Jones (admired for talented 
“ observation, not meditation ’’), one should 
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not dismiss the possibility that the poet was 
under the influence of the latter work.’ 

The description of the landscape sur- 
rounding Squire Allworthy’s house in Tom 
Jones is a perfect example of preromantic 
interest in the picturesque. At the begin- 
ning of the fourth chapter of Book I are 
the following lines: 


The Gothic style of building could 
produce nothing nobler than Mr. All- 
worthy’s house. There was an air of 
grandeur in it that struck you with awe, 
and rivalled the beauties of the best 
Grecian architecture. ... 


In mentioning how Gothic and Chinese 
styles were juxtaposed and “ enjoying at the 
time of Kubla Khan wide popularity in 
England ”, Dorothy Mercer points out that 
“the practical gardener of the period felt 
no incongruity in: introducing Turkish 
mosques, Greek temples, Chinese arches and 
pagodas into his garden ...”.? Fielding 
thus followed the fashions of the time, as 
did Coleridge. The building described as 
“nothing nobler” with “an air of grandeur 
in it that struck you with awe” is compar- 
able to the “stately” structure in Kubla 
Khan: 
. a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 
(ll. 35-6) 
The second paragraph in the fourth 
chapter offers the phrase “charming pros- 
pect”, and considering Fielding’s inclina- 
tion toward the marvellous (as in Tom 
Jones, VIII, 1), “charming” here may 
mean not merely “agreeable” but “en- 
chanting” (comparable to “a spot ... 
enchanted” in Kubla Khan). The third 
paragraph, however, is the most interesting 
of all, corresponding, in the lines which I 
have italicized, rather closely to Kubla 
Khan: 


In the midst of the grove was a fine lawn, 


1 For Coleridgean references to Fielding’s talent 
for ‘‘ observation” see Anima Poetae, ed. E. 
Coleridge (Boston and New York, 1896), p. 141; 
an incident in Tom Jones recalled in The Friend 
(1809); and the 1811-1812 Lectures on Shakespeare 
- Milton. Cf. William Gilpin’s Observations 

. Relative to Picturesque Beauty. 

‘2 The Symbolism of ‘ Kubla Khan’ ”’, J.A.A.C., 
xii (Sept. 1953), 45. Further data on orientalism 
in preromantic England is furnished in Spectator 
No. 160, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s letter to 
Pope (1 "April, 1717), and Edna Osborne’s Oriental 
Diction and Theme in English Verse, 1740-1840, 
Univ. of Kans. Humanistic Stud., II, 1 (1916). 
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sloping down towards the house, near the 
summit of which rose a plentiful spring, 
gushing out of a rock covered with firs, 
and forming a constant cascade of about 
thirty feet, not carried down a regular 
flight of steps, but tumbling in a natural 
fall over the broken and mossy stones, 
till it came to the bottom of the rock; 
then running off in a pebbly channel, 
that with many lesser falls winded 
along, till it fell into a lake at the foot 
of the hill, about a quarter of a mile 
below the house on the other side, and 
which was seen from every room in the 
front. Out of this lake, which filled the 
centre of a beautiful plain, embellished 
with groups of beeches and elms, and 
fed with sheep, issued a river, that for 
several miles was seen to meander 
through an amazing variety of meadows 
and woods, till it emptied itself into the 
sea, with a large arm of which, and an 
island beyond it, the prospect was closed. 


The parallel in Kubla Khan runs as 
follows: 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn ne 1 


A mighty fountain momently was forced: (1. 19) 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 

Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

(Il. 24-26) 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: (I. 28) 
Although the two works are stylistically so 
different (there is no disputing the obvious 
disparity between Fielding’s easy, narrative 
tone and Coleridge’s intensity), some mean- 
ings and even sound patterns in both 
passages show a surprising correspondence. 
According to Lowes, Bartram’s Travels has 
“meanders six miles through green 
meadows’”* and in Paradise Lost the 
“fertile ground” of Eden has “many a 
rill” that rolled with “ mazy error ”*— 
phrases which he relates to Kubla Khan; 
however, in neither of these supposed 
sources do “miles”, “meander”, and 
“mazy” (in “ amazing”) coincide as they 
do in both the above passage from Tom 
Jones and Coleridge’s poem. Furthermore, 
there is also the repetition of the m (with 
alliterative and onomatopoetic effect) in 
Kubla Khan (momently, miles, meandering, 
mazy, motion) and Tom Jones (miles, 
meander, amazing, meadows, emptied). 


‘ 92 rane i to Xanadu (Boston and New York, 
V Wate. 229, 239. 
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Other words and phrases show a possible 
correspondence—though one of lesser 
import: “fine lawn, sloping down” to 
“green hill”; “covered with firs” to 
““cedarn cover”; the irregular fall of the 
spring to the fountain; “winded along” 
corresponds closely to “mazy motion” 
again; “meadows and woods” to “ wood 
and dale”; “sea” to “ocear’’. Final 
points of comparison are that in both works 
the initial reference to a hill is followed 
later by a reference to mountain scenery 
(“wild mountains” in Tom Jones and 
“Mount Abora” in Kubla Khan), and that, 
even as Allworthy’s estate is ‘ terminated 
by one of the towers of an old ruined 
abbey ”, so the landscape in Kubla Khan 
is bounded by “ walls and towers”. 

Although Coleridge’s estimation of Field- 
ing had not yet reached its uncommon 
heights when Kubla Khan was written, the 
poet’s conviction that Fielding had an 
unusual talent for description probably was 
of an early origin. In the famous margin- 
alia on Tom Jones he referred to the “ cheer- 
ful, sun-shiny, breezy spirit that prevails 
every where’”,® just as in his pronounce- 
ment later in Table Talk he compared the 
novelist to “‘an open lawn, on a breezy day 
in May”.’ Kubla Khan comes to mind 
again here, especially with the reference to 
i sun-shiny ” comparable to “gardens 
bright”, “sunny spots of greenery” 
“sunny pleasure dome”, and “that sunny 
dome”. And, curiously enough, one of 
these marginal notes was written directly 
opposite the description of Allworthy’s 
estate: alongside the line “ Beyond this the 
country gradually rose into a ridge of wild 
mountains, the tops of which were above 
the clouds ” he commented 

As this is laid in Somersetshire, the 

clouds must have been unusually low. 

One would be more apt to think of Skid- 

daw or Ben Nevis, than of Quantock or 

Mendip Hills.* 

It is worth recalling here that Kubla Khan 

5 But here the “‘ constant cascade ” 
is certainly unlike the 
from the fountain. 

6 Coleridge’s a. Criticism, ed. T. M. 
Raysor ge = 1936), 302. 

7 New (Edinburgh, 1905), p. 332. 

* Coleridge's Miscellaneous Criticism, p. 437. 
I. A. Richards says in Coleridge On Imagination 
(New York, 1935) that Tom Jones “ contains ideas, 
not as stimulants to revery and whimsy ” (p. 225), 


yet Coleridge himself thought differently (even as 
this marginal note is a recollection). 


of the spring 
“half-intermitted burst” 
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was composed “on the Exmoor confines of 
Somerset and Devonshire”® and _ that 
Porlock is in Somerset. 

Although the exact date of these marginal 
notes is unknown, Professor Blanchard 
indicates that they were written “in the 
margins of a set that belonged to Dr. Gill- 
man”’;’® thus Coleridge may have come 
upon the description only after writing 
Kubla Khan. On the other hand, his 
familiarity with Fielding can be traced back 
as far as his early verses entitled With 
Fielding’s ‘“‘ Amelia’”’ (21792). Therefore, 
the chances are that he was acquainted with 
Tom Jones as well as Amelia when writing 
Kubla Khan—not only because of his 
remarks to Hazlitt but simply due to the 
popularity of the novel at the time (of 
which Lady Montagu’s comment, “ Ne plus 
ultra ”, is indicative). And, if he was well 
acquainted with it then, the picturesque 
description of Allworthy’s estate, appearing 
so very early in the book, could hardly have 
failed to impress itself upon his memory. 

In all events, although an influence can- 
not be definitely proven, it is by no means 
unlikely. And since we have here a legiti- 
mate parallel in a work which was popular 
for some time prior to the composition of 
Kubla Khan, we are under no pressure to 
change the original dates for the poem 
(1797 or 1798) which Coleridge himself 


provided. RoBERT F. FLEISSNER. 
University of North Carolina. 


® Preface to the first ed. of Kubla Khan. 

10 ** Coleridge’s Estimate of Fielding ”, The Chas. 
Mills Gayley Anniv. Papers (Berkeley, 1922), p. 160. 
dl — they were written between 1820 and 


BYRON AND CHURCHILL: 
FURTHER PARALLELS 


"THAT Byron admired the satires of 
Charles Churchill (1731-64) is attested 

by the prefatory note written on the original 
draft of Churchill's Grave which, he avows, 
attempts “a serious imitation of the style 
of a great poet—its beauties and defects 
.”* What has escaped general notice is 
the extent of Byron’s debt to Churchill for 
several suggestions in English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, Byron’s earliest satiric 
endeavour. Many editors of the poem, for 
1Quoted in the Cambridge edition of The 


Complete Poetical Works of i iueine ed. Paul 
Elmer More (Boston, 1905), p 
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instance, have attributed its characteristic 
style, subject matter, and attitude to other 
eighteenth-century satirists, notably William 
Gifford and T. J. Mathias.” 

The only scholar to my knowledge who 
comes to grips with the problem is C. M. 
Fuess. But though Fuess notes resem- 
blances between The Curse of Minerva and 
Churchill’s The Apology, he finds only sur- 
face similarities between The Apology and 
English Bards.’ Despite the latter poems’ 
likeness in “motive and plan”, English 
Bards, Fuess asserts, “owes most in versi- 
fication to Pope, and most in manner to 
Gifford ” (p. 72), and he concludes that 
Churchill’s “ actual influence on Byron [as 
a Satirist] was not great ”.* 

If, however, one compares relevant sec- 
tions of Byron’s satire with passages in three 
of Churchill’s poems not mentioned by 
Fuess, one will discover his first generaliza- 
tion to be somewhat inaccurate and his 
second in need of qualification. 

In lines 103 ff. Byron idealizes the golden 
age of literature that prevailed in England 
a hundred years earlier: 

Time was, ere yet in these degenerate days 

Ignoble themes obtained mistaken praise, 

When Sense and Wit with Poesy allied, 

No fabled Graces, flourished side by side, 

From the same fount their inspirdfion drew, 

And, reared by Taste, bloomed: fairer as they 

Now leek. around, and turn each trifling page, 

Survey the precious works that please the age ; 

This truth at least let Satire’s self allow, 

No dearth of Bards can be complained of now. 
In like mood, in a satire entitled The Times, 
Churchill reminisces bitterly over the golden 
age of social behaviour: 

Time was, e’re Temperance had fled the 
realm ; 

E’re Luxury sat guttling at the helm 

From meal to meal, without one moment’s space 

Reserv’d for business, or allow’d for grace; ... 


2 Cf. the statement of E. H. Coleridge, who con- 
sidered Churchill in general to be “‘ one of Bryon’s 
earliest models’ (IV, 46): . Gifford’s Baviad 
and Maeviad (1794-5), and T. J. Mathias’ Pursuits 
of Literature (1794-5), were the direct progenitors 
of English Bards. and Scotch Reviewers” (The 
Works of Lord Byron (London, 1898), I, 294). 
Neither More nor the editor of the more recent 
Oxford edition of Byron mentions Churchill in 
connection with the poems. 

3 Both satires assail Scotch editors, both digress 
from the main theme, and both “ devote all their 
attention to reviling their reviewers” (Lord Byron 
as a Satirist in Verse (New York, 1912), p. 56). 

4 Tbid., p. 22. 

SL}. 103-12. All quotations from English Bards 
are based on the E. H. Coleridge edition (London, 
1898), I, 297-381. 
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Time was, that Men had conscience, that they 

made 

Scruples to owe, what never could be paid... . 

a Times, more polish’d, wear a diff’rent 
ace ; 

Debts are an Honour; Payment a disgrace.*® 
The similarity is striking, for though Byron’s 
target is literary decadence and Churchill’s 
moral depravity, both passages use the 
same argumentative structure and Byron’s 
echoes Churchill’s in tone and phrasing. 
Byron, of course, knew The Times at first 
hand, as is clear from his mention of it in 
a letter to Lord Holland.’ It is significant, 
moreover, that the first edition of English 
Bards began, as most editors point out, 
with the line, “Time was, ere yet in these 
degenerate days”. That Churchill’s poem 
opens almost identically seems to be more 
than coincidental. 

Later on in Byron’s satire there occurs a 
rather lengthy mock-panegyric on _ the 
detested editor of the Edinburgh Review in 
which Churchill’s shaping influence becomes 
even more obvious. The unifying structural 
device is apostrophe. The ironic encomium 
opens with the phrase, “‘ Health to immortal 
JEFFREY! ”’, which is slightly modified some 
twenty lines later to “Health to great 
JEFFREY! ”, and in the conclusion of the 
episode to “ Then prosper, JEFFREY! ”* It is 
difficult not to believe that Byron borrowed 
the suggestion for this ironic salutation from 
the opening lines of Churchill’s unfinished 
Dedication to the Sermons, published 
posthumously. William Warburton, Bishop 
of Gloucester, now holds the position of 
bad eminence: 

HEALTH to 

unknown, 

Who holds thy health as dearly as his own, 

Accept this greeting—nor let modest fear 

Call up one maiden blush—I mean not here 

To wound with flatt’ry—’tis a Villain’s art, 

—, — not with the frankness of my 

eart.... 


great GLosTeER—from a man 


6 L]. 13-16, 33-4, 47-8. All citations of Churchill’s 
poetry are taken from The Poetical Works of 
oa Churchill, ed. Douglas Grant (Oxford, 

956). 

7The letter, dated 25 Sept., 1812, is part of 
Byron’s correspondence concerning the address in 
verse he was composing for the opening of the 
new Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. In both Annus 
Mirabilis and The Times there is, he asserts, a 
“ flagrant image of the Thames ’’, which he recalled, 
presumably, when creating his own image for part 
of the introduction of the address. (See ‘ Letters 
and Journals”, The Works of Lord Byron, ed. 
Rowland E. Prothero (London, 1898), IT, 149.) 

8 Cf. lines 438-534. 
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Health to great GLosTER—nor, thro’ love of 


ease, 
Which all Priests love, let this address displease. 
I ask no favour, not one note I crave, 
And, when this busy brain rests in the grave, 
(For till that time it never can have rest) 
I will not trouble you with one bequest. 
Some humbler friend, my mortal journey done, 
More near in blood, a Nephew or a Son, 
In that dread hour Executor I'll leave ; 
For I, alas! have many to receive, 
To give but litth—To great GLosTEeR Health... . 
(il. 1-21) 
__ That Byron had the Dedication in mind, 
if not actually at his fingertips, when com- 
posing the encomium is strongly suggested, 
furthermore, by the way in which he handles 
Jeffrey’s abortive duel with Tom Moore. 
First of all, he gives the event a temporal 
emphasis: 
Can none remember that eventful day, 
That ever-glorious, almost fatal fray, 
When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye, 
And Bow-street Myrmidons stood laughing by? 
(Il. 464-67) 
He then employs the pathetic fallacy to 
make the episode ludicrously inflated : 
Oh, day disastrous! on her firm-set rock, 
Dunedin’s castle felt a secret shock ; 
Dark rolled the sympathetic waves of Forth, 
Low groaned the startled whirlwinds of the 


north ; P 
TWEED ruffled half his waves to form a tear, 
The other half pursued his calm career... . 
(Il. 468-73) 
To a comparably significant event in War- 
burton’s life—his vehement denunciation in 
Parliament of the scabrous Essay on Woman 
—Churchill had given a similar temporal 
frame: 
... Recall that day, well-known, 
When (to maintain God’s honour—and his own) 
He call’d Blasphemers forth. . . . 
And though Churchill’s irony is subtler, he 
too hyperbolizes the situation by linking 
Warburton’s wrath with emphatic forces in 
nature: 
. .. Methinks I now 
See stern Rebuke enthroned on his brow, ‘ 
And arm’d with tenfold terrours—from his 
tongue, 
Where fiery zeal, and Christian fury hung, 
Methinks I hear the deep-ton’d thunders roll, 
And chill with horrour ev’ry sinner’s soul. .. . 
(ll. 131-38) 
Have the “deep-ton’d thunders” become 
the “ startled whirlwinds of the north”? It 
may well be. Indeed, Byron’s apostrophe 
to Jeffrey, with its rhetorical flourish, its 
hyperbolic imagery, its anaphoric structure, 
reminds us more of Churchill than of Pope, 
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Gifford, Mathias or any other satirist in 
the eighteenth century.” _ ; 

Finally, Byron’s personification of Scot- 
land in the apostrophe as the “kilted 
Goddess” as well as the nature of her 
speech most likely derive from Churchill’s 
Prophecy of Famine, where Scotland is 
depicted as an impoverished and famished 
deity clothed in a “tatter’d Plaid”. Famine 
prophesies glory to the down-trodden Scots 
through the Machiavellian strategy of the 
Earl of Bute in England just as Caledonia 
forecasts to Jeffrey his power over English 
letters: in both poems the English them- 
selves are partially blamed for Scottish 
domination, political and literary. Lured by 
the false pretense of Loyalty, Famine 
argues, Englishmen shall 

help themselves to cheat ; 

To gain our love, with honours shall they grace 

The old adherents of the Sruart race, 

Who pointed out, no matter by what name, 

TorRIES or JACOBITES, are still the same ; 

To sooth our rage, the temporising brood 

Shall break the ties of truth and gratitude, 

Against their Saviour venom’d falshoods frame, 

And brand with calumny their WILLIAM’s 

name.... 
(ll. 548-56) 
Byron’s Caledonia, in turn, promises Jeffrey 
a fortunate reign: 

O’er politics and poesy preside, 

Boast of thy country, and Britannia’s guide! 

For long as Albion’s heedless sons submit, 

Or Scottish taste decides on English wit, 

So long shall last thine unmolested reign, 

Nor any dare to take thy name in vain. 

(Il. 500-505) 

Furthermore, Byron like Churchill visual- 
izes the ascendancy of Scotland as a belli- 
gerent act. Bute’s power, Famine predicts, 
shall unleash “ Devouring War, imprison’d 
in the north” (1. 477), shall first dupe the 
English then make saints and martyrs of 
them by laying them open to ravaging 
Scottish forces. Jeffrey, on the other hand, 
shall command a “ phalanx” of poetasters 
who by sheer force of numbers will overrun 
England. Bute’s “ boundless pow’r, beyond 
example great, / Shall make the rough way 
smooth, the crooked straight” (ll. 435-36), 
and Jeffrey’s name be widely known, “ un- 
bounded ” his sway (I. 517). ; 

It seems clear from the above comparisons 
that Byron was more in Churchill’s debt 
than he explicitly realized or his critics have 


®For analyses of Churchill’s versification see 
W. C. Brown, The Triumph of Form (Chapel Hill, 
1948), chap. IV, and Yvor Winters, Primitivism 
and Decadence (New York, 1937), pp. 131 ff. 
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allowed. Whether or not he made a serious 
attempt in English Bards to recapture some 
of Churchill’s spirit is at present unascer- 
tainable. Certainly the prosody of the poem 
is not, as that of Churchill’s Grave is, in the 
loose manner of Churchill, but reminds us, 
with its end-stopped lines and self-contained 
couplets, rather of Pope. One cannot deny, 
however, that the poem contains verbal 
reminiscences, structural devices, and satiric 
treatment characteristic of no one if not 
Churchill. It may perhaps be that the comet 
that blazed a season exerted hidden but 
powerful influence on the imagination of the 
young romantic poet, who was fully able to 
appreciate the genius of the only really 
forceful satirist after Pope in the eighteenth 


century. ALBERT BALL. 
University of Wisconsin. 


SATAN AND PROMETHEUS IN 
CAPTIVITY 


(CAREFUL examination of Prometheus 
Unbound’ reveals that Shelley’s debt to 
Milton’s Paradise Lost? is more significant 
than has hitherto been pointed out in studies 
on this subject. One of Shelley’s several 
borrowings from Milton will be noted here; 
that is, certain verbal similarities concerned 
with and/or involving the words chain, 
thunder, and adamantine. Shelley’s frequent 
use of these words in connexion with 
Prometheus in captivity resembles Milton’s. 
Satan and his fallen crew usually suffer 
from fire, and Prometheus from cold; 
nevertheless, the parallels between Milton’s 
and Shelley’s handling of such scenes are 
worth noting, as is their effective employ- 
ment of oxymoron. 
In Prometheus Unbound (I. 32-33): 


... the bright chains 
Eat with their burning cold into my bones, 


and in Paradise Lost (I. 594-595): 


... the parching Air 
Burns frore* and cold performs the effect of 
Fire. 


Prometheus’ description of his being 
plagued by “ Earthquake-fiends” (I. 38), 


1 The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, ed. Hutchinson (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1933). 

2 The Student’s Milton, ed. by F. A. Patterson 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1933). 

3Cf. Prometheus Unbound, I. 120: “ Frore 
Vapours ”’. 
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While from their loud abysses howling throng 

The genii of the storm, urging the rage 

Of whirlwind, and afflict me with keen hail 
(I. 41-43), 


finds parallel in Paradise Lost (II. 587-589): 


. a frozen Continent 
Lies dark and wilde, beat with perpetual storms 
Of Whirlwind and dire Hail. 


Prometheus’ curse (I. 268-271), 


And let alternate frost and fire 

Eat into me, and be thine ire 

Lightning and cutting hail, and legioned forms 

Of furies, driving by upon ‘the wounding storms, 
may be paralleled with the lines from 
Milton (above), as well as with lines 596-602 
from the same Book: 

Thither by harpy-footed Furies hail’d, 

At certain revolutions all the damn’d 

Are brought: and feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extreams, extreams by change more 

fierce, 

From Beds of raging Fire to starve in Ice 

Their soft Ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immovable, infixt, and frozen round, 
though of course it will be noticed that 
Shelley’s parallel with Milton’s last line is 
not a clear verbal one; rather, the parallel 
is suggested or implied, inasmuch as Pro- 
metheus is, indeed, “ immovable, infixt, and 
frozen round”’, chained as he is atop the 
mountain. 

In Prometheus Unbound (I. 159-162), 
Earth relates how the downfallen and 
oppressed took courage when they heard 
Prometheus’ voice, how they 

. uplifted 
Their prostrate brows from the polluting dust, 
-— S, almighty Tyrant [Jupiter] with fierce 
r 

Grew pale, until his thunder chained thee here, 
which lines recall Satan’s attempt (I. 228- 
230) to rouse the forms and spirits of the 
vanquished angels, lest God’s pursuers 

. with linked Thunderbolts 

Transfix us to the bottom of this Gulfe. 

Awake, arise, or be forever fall’n, 
and it is here, especially, that we note the 
similarity of Shelley’s use of the words 
chain, thunder, adamantine. In Prometheus 
Unbound: 

. .. and in return he chains me here 

Years, ages, night and day (I. 382-383), 

He whom some dreadful voice invokes is here, 

Prometheus, the chained Titan (I. 444-445), 

. when 
His adversary from adamantine chains 

Cursed him (II. iv, 106-108), 

a chain of linked thought . 

Compelling the pd with adamantine stress 

(IV. 394, 396). 
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In Paradise Lost: 


... there to dwell 
In adamantine Chains (I. 47-48), 
. so much the stronger prov’d 
He with his Thunder (I. 92-93), 
. all but less than hee 
Whom Thunder hath made greater (I. 257-258), 
Chain’d on the burning Lake (I. 210; II. 169), 
. to suffer here 
Chains and these Torments (II. 196), 
Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chain’d (IV, 


965), 
7, A a I am thy captive talk of chains (IV. 


, 


. ... . the arch foe subdu’d 
Or Captive drag’d in Chains (VI. 259-260), 
and finally, 
with Pinns of Adamant 
And Chains (xX. 318- 319). 
ROBERT R. PELLETIER. 
St. Bonaventure University. 


DR. JOHNSON AND JANE AUSTEN 


"THE indebtedness of Jane Austen to Dr. 

Johnson has been recognized by some 
scholars and critics. The relationship is a 
more important one than that between Lord 
Chesterfield and Jane Austen discussed in 
my previous note (see Notes and Queries, 
cclli, 1958, 80-82). Yet the fact that Jane 
Austen is known to have been influenced by 
Dr. Johnson has perhaps resulted in an 
underestimation of the range and subtlety 
of the influence. Dr. R. W. Chapman has 
noted the direct references to Dr. Johnson in 
his appendices. Mary Lascelles suggests 
that the gossip of Johnson’s letters to Mrs. 
Thrale was more congenial to Jane Austen 
than “the anxious censor of his generation’s 
morals” (Jane Austen and Her Art, p. 44), 
mentions the influence of The Lives of the 
Poets and makes a few general remarks 
about style. Mrs. Q. D. Leavis, in the intro- 
duction to her recent edition of Sense and 
Sensibility, notes “the mighty structure of 
the sentences”, and says that “ Sense and 
Sensibility is, in fact, the most Johnsonian of 
the Austen novels in style ”. 

I have discussed the problem of style in 
Jane Austen’s novels elsewhere (see The 
Cambridge Journal, Vol. IV, No. 9). The 
relationship with Johnson is, in this respect, 
more difficult to analyze than in the case of 
a more servile imitator such as Fanny 
Burney. When Henry Tilney criticizes 
Catherine Morland’s use of the words 
“amazingly” and “nicest”, and his sister 
says that they will “be overpowered with 
Johnson and Blair all the rest of the way” 
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(Northanger Abbey, ed. R. W. Chapman, 
pp. 107-8), the reference is to the Johnson of 
lexicographical fame. Johnson has various 
comments on style in the periodicals. The 
observations on the epistolary style in The 
Rambler No. 152 are relevant both to Jane 
Austen’s letters (see my article in The Cam- 
bridge Journal, Vol. VII, No. 5) and to the 
novels in general. The glancing reference to 
axioms in The Rambler No. 197, reflects the 
frequently ironical treatment of proverbs 
and clichés in eighteenth-century polite 
literature, an attitude that Jane Austen partly 
but not wholly endorses. The positive ideal 
put forward in the final number of The 
Rambler (“I have laboured to refine our 
language to grammatical purity, and to clear 
it from colloquial barbarisms, licentious 
idioms, and irregular combinations ”), looks 
back to earlier problems of purifying the 
language. By Jane Austen’s time, there 
were different dangers and problems. The 
discussion of faults of style in The Idler 
No. 70 would, on the other hand, provide 
her with suggestions helping her to attain 
that “ negative capability ” in style which her 
work manifests. 

The “double-sided” nature of Dr. 
Johnson, his wit and seriousness, can be 
seen in Jane Austen’s novels. Wit, as he 
defines it in The Rambler No. 194, resembles 
Coleridge’s famous definition of the imagina- 
tion, and is not incompatible with serious- 
ness, but in the novels the combination can 
sometimes result in an apparent contradic- 
tion, as in the contrast between the liveliness 
of Henry Tilney’s talk and the heavy 
sententiousness of a remark such as “his 
manner might sometimes surprize, but his 
meaning must always be just” (Northanger 
Abbey, ed. R. W. Chapman, p. 114). In 
Mansfield Park these two aspects of Dr. 
Johnson’s character appear in the contrast 
between Sir Thomas and Edmund Bertram 
and Fanny Price, on the one hand, and the 
Crawfords on the other, though in the Craw- 
fords the wit assumes the lighter, more 
worldly accent that Dr. Johnson shared with 
Lord Chesterfield. It is in Mansfield Park 
that Jane Austen comes nearest to imitating 
Dr. Johnson directly in the Fanny Burney 
Manner: “the grandeur of the house 
astonished, but could not console her” is an 
example of the type of immature, solemn 
mannerism that Jane Austen reveals in this 
novel. 

Yet Mansfield Park also shows, in its 
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explicit concern with moral issues the essen- 
tial strength of Dr. Johnson, as exemplified 
in the final paragraphs of The Rambler: 
“the essays professedly serious, if I have 
been able to execute my own intentions, will 
be found exactly conformable to the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, without any accommo- 
dation to the licentiousness and levity of the 
present age.... I shall never envy the 
honours which wit and learning obtain in 
any other cause, if I can be numbered 
among the writers who have given ardour to 
virtue, and confidence to truth”. That, in 
its turn, might almost be a quotation from 
Richardson, who did write The Rambler, 
No. 97. Jane Austen’s admiration for 
Richardson’s novels is well known: all three 
writers could claim, in Johnson’s words, that 
they had “ enlarged the knowledge of human 
nature, and taught the passions to move at 
the command of virtue”. It was in Mans- 
field Park that Jane Austen most clearly 
wrote in the moral tradition of these two 
predecessors, though in Pride and Prejudice, 
too, Wickham and Lydia “were brought 
together because their passions were stronger 
than their virtue” (ed. R. W. Chapman, 
p. 312), and, as such, their fate is a conven- 
tional, Richardsonian one. 

It was Johnson’s view that “such is the 
state of this world that we find in it absolute 
misery, but happiness only comparative ” 
(The Adventurer, No. 111), and the influence 
of his pessimistic philosophy can be seen 
even in a light, primarily comic novel, Sense 
and_ Sensibility, where the moral that 
emerges is the necessity of fortitude in a 
world where mankind is almost universally 
corrupt. Marianne’s small degree of forti- 
tude is easily overcome: “she was without 
any power, because she was without any 
desire of command over herself” (Sense 
and Sensibility, ed. R. W. Chapman, p. 82). 
By the end of the novel, however, she has 
learned to govern her feelings and temper by 
means of “religion, by reason, by constant 
employment” (p. 347). She has begun to 
learn that, in the words of Dr. Johnson, 
“‘mankind are universally corrupt, but in 
different degrees; as they are universally 
ignorant, yet with greater or lesser irradia- 
tions of knowledge.... The power, 
indeed, of every individual is small, and the 
consequence of his endeavours imperceptible 
in a general prospect of the world. Provi- 
dence has given no man ability to do much, 
that something might be left for everyman 
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to do. The business of life is carried on by 
a general co-operation” (The Adventurer, 
No. 137). The realization of the inevitable 
limitations of the human lot, for which Jane 
Austen has herself frequently been praised, 
is the lesson that Marianne is taught. The 
philosophical acceptance of human ignor- 
ance, especially in the case of young ladies, 
expressed in Northanger Abbey, derives in a 
similar way from Johnson. Catherine Mor- 
land “was heartily ashamed of her ignor- 
ance. A misplaced shame. Where people 
wish to attach, they should always be 
ignorant. To come with a well-informed 
mind, is to come with an inability of 
administering to the vanity of others, which 
a sensible person would always wish to 
avoid. A woman especially, if she have the 
misfortune of knowing any thing should 
conceal it as well as she can” (Northanger 
Abbey, ed. R. W. Chapman, pp. 110-11). 
The necessity of young ladies concealing 
such knowledge as they had was also insisted 
upon by writers of conduct books such as 
Mrs. Chapone. 

Fortitude and stoical endurance are the 
virtues which Dr. Johnson inculcates, though 
he did not believe in the possibility of a 
completely stoical attitude (see The Idler, 
No. 11). He remarks in The Adventurer, 
No.111, that “to strive with difficulties and 
to conquer them, is the highest human 
felicity; the next is to strive and deserve to 
conquer them”. Jane Austen illustrates 
Johnson’s moral in Mansfield Park, in 
particular, and concludes the story with Sir 
Thomas Bertram’s acknowledgement of 
“the advantages of early hardship and 
discipline, and the consciousness of being 
born to struggle and endure”. There is a 
certain naiveté about Fanny Price’s 
reference to Rasselas and her equation of 
Mansfield Park with the pains of matrimony 
and Portsmouth with the lack of pleasure of 
celibacy (Mansfield Park, ed. R. W. Chap- 
man, p. 392). She is taught, in common with 
the other heroines of Jane Austen, the lesson 
of humility. The Portsmouth visit shows 
her, in Johnson’s words, that “few are 
placed in a situation so gloomy and distress- 
ful as not to see every day beings yet more 
forlorn and miserable, from whom they may 
learn to rejoice in their own lot” (The 
Rambler, No. 186). 

From the time of her earliest writings 
Jane Austen had been interested in the 
themes of Love and Friendship, and the 
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discussions of marriage in Rasselas Chapters 
28 and 29, and in The Rambler Nos. 39 and 
(Richardson’s) 97, suggest parallel comments 
in the novels. There is a great variety in 
the types of marriage that Jane Austen pre- 
sents. For Charlotte Lucas, marriage with 
Mr. Collins is “a business”: “ without 
thinking highly either of men or of matri- 
mony, marriage had always been her object; 
it was the only honourable provision for 
well-educated young women of small for- 
tune, and however uncertain of giving happi- 
ness, must be their pleasantest preservative 
from want” (Pride and Prejudice ed. R. W. 
Chapman, pp. 122-3). The problem of 
money frankly fascinated the novelist, and, 
with it, the general ethics of marriage. The 
crucial question is put to Mrs. Gardiner by 
the heroine in Pride and Prejudice: “ Pray, 
my dear aunt, what: is the difference in 
matrimonial affairs, between the mercenary 
and the prudent motive? Where does dis- 
cretion end, and avarice begin?” (p. 153). 
The major interest of the theme of marriage 
both for Johnson and Jane Austen was its 
illustration of the subject that was so fre- 
quently debated in the eighteenth century, 
the comparative intellectual ability of the 
sexes. Jane Austen takes a light-hearted 
attitude towards the portentous theme in 
Northanger Abbey: 
natural folly in a beautiful girl have been 
already set forth by the capital pen of a 
sister novelist...” (p. 111). The novels 
divide into those where Jane Austen is 
taking the subject of feminine intelligence 
seriously, as in Mansfield Park and Persua- 
sion, and those where she is laughing at it. 
Sometimes, as in Sense and Sensibility, she 
is undecided whether to be serious or not, 
though she finally takes up the formal, 
traditional attitude, and defends the dignity 
of her sex. Certainly, whether in men or 
women, neither Dr. Johnson nor Jane 
Austen wasted sentiment over mediocrities: 
“the indignities of stupidity’, remarks the 
novelist, in Johnsonian terms, “and the 
disappointments of selfish passion, can excite 
little pity ” (Mansfield Park, p. 464). 

In Chapter 32 of Rasselas Imlac refers to 
“that hunger of imagination which preys 
incessantly upon life, and must be always 
appeased by some employment. Those who 
have already all that they can enjoy must 
enlarge their desires.” This is, briefly, the 
theme of Emma, and the heroine’s reactions 
to the incident between Harriet, Frank 
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Churchill and the gypsies are typical of her 
“ imagination ”: “Could a linguist, could a 
grammarian, could even a mathematician 
have seen what she did, have witnessed their 
appearance together, and heard their history 
of it, without feeling that circumstances had 
been at work to make them peculiarly 
interesting to each other? How much more 
must an imaginist, like herself, be on fire 
| with speculation and foresight! —especially 
with such a ground of anticipation as her 
mind had already made ”’ (Emma, ed. R. W. 
Chapman, p, 335). It is Mr. Knightley, the 
voice of reason, who triumphs in the end, 
but, in the marriage between him and Emma, 
Jane Austen resolves, symbolically, a con- 
flict that concerned both the eighteenth 
century and the romantics. She is, herself, 
sufficiently a romantic to see that reason in 
the eighteenth-century, Johnsonian sense, 
| personified by Mr. Knightley, may enable 
one to see the facts, and find out the truth, 
in a limited sense, but that, however many 
mistakes she makes, the heroine, with her 
guesses, intuition and imagination can pene- 
trate more closely to the central mystery of 
the relationship between Jane Fairfax and 

| Frank Churchill. 
Fanny Price’s reflections on memory 
represent a more purely eighteenth-century 
| point of view: “If any one faculty of our 
nature may be called more wonderful than 
the rest, I do think it is memory. There 
seems something more speakingly incompre- 
hensible in the powers, the failures, the 
inequalities of memory, than in any other of 
our intelligences . . . ” (Mansfield Park, ed. 
R. W. Chapman, pp. 208-9). Edmund has 
already told us that Fanny has been reading 
The Idler (p. 156), and it is to No. 74 that 
the heroine is indebted for her philosophical 
reflections. It is, perhaps, because Mary 
Crawford senses that Fanny has been crib- 
bing that she is untouched and inattentive: 
on the other hand, the lack of attention to 
the Johnsonian reflections may be intended 
as a criticism of Mary’s general incapacity 
for thought. In one of her letters, Jane 
Austen remarked that “like my dear Dr. 
Johnson, I believe I have dealt more in 
Notions than Facts” (Letters, ed. R. W. 
Chapman, p. 181). Dr. Johnson is referring 
(as R. W. Chapman points out in The 
Letters of Samuel Johnson, Vol. 1, p. 409) to 
the notions of his Journey compared with 
the facts of Boswell’s Tour, but the distinc- 
tion which he and Jane Austen make play- 
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fully in their letters is turned to serious 
account in the novels. In Mansfield Park, 
Fanny Price, seeing that Mary is not 
interested in her “ notions” about memory, 
passes On rapidly to the “fact” of the plan 
of Mrs. Grant’s walk. 

There are a number of miscellaneous 
topics that Johnson discusses, and which 
have either a particular or a_ general 
equivalent in Jane Austen. In The Rambler, 
No. 137, arguing that wonder is the effect 
of ignorance, Dr. Johnson speaks on behalf 
of the intellectual, masculine-dominated 
society to which he belonged, and fore- 
shadows the formidable sense of Jane 
Austen’s heroes. In No. 138, he is con- 


cerned with the traditional theme of 
eighteenth-century fiction, the contrast 
between town and country. “A Lady’s 


Wit”, in No. 142, suggests Frank Churchill. 
The discussion of the art of conversation 
and the different kinds of conversationalists 
in No. 188 includes types that Jane Austen 
embodies dramatically. The account of the 
education of a young nobleman in The 
Rambler, No. 94, is a satirical description 
of the sort of education that Lord Chester- 
field was attempting, though The Letters of 
His Son did not appear until twenty years 
later. The satire on good company in The 
Idler, No. 53, also has a Chesterfieldian wit 
and edge, and the detached, ironical tone of 
disenchanted worldly wisdom which one 
associates with Jane Austen. 

In many cases Johnson writes on topics of 
general interest, and it is impossible to prove 
any specific debt, only a certain resem- 
blance to Jane Austen. This is true of the 
paper on prudence (The Idler, No. 57) 
which is satirical and anti-Richardsonian, 
and the essay on Spa _ conversationalists 
(No. 78), a comparatively crude piece of 
work. The young lady entering society (The 
Idler, No. 80) is one of the perennial subjects 
of fiction from Evelina to Emma; Sam 
Softly, in The Idler, No. 93, “ who formerly 
was a sportsman, and in his apprenticeship 
used to frequent Barnet races, keeps a high 
chaise, with a brace of seasoned geldings”’, 
distinctly resembles John Thorpe; the dis- 
cussion of the follies revealed in a journey 
in a stage-coach (The Adventurer, No. 84) 
concludes with a general inditement of the 
folly of attempting to deceive oneself and 
others (for, eventually, “all must be shown 
to all in their real state”) that Jane Austen 
frequently took as a theme. The language 
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of the two writers, the terminology that they 
use, is sometimes so close that one can 
hardly distinguish one from the other. Thus, 
in The Idler, No. 79, Dr. Johnson remarks 
that “it is very difficult to determine the 
exact degree of enthusiasm that the arts of 
painting and poetry may admit.... An 
intimate knowledge of the passions, and 
good sense, but not common sense, must at 
last determine its limits”. In defining a 
critical idea, an ethical ideal is defined, an 
ideal for living of the kind that Jane Austen 
attempted to define in terms of the drama 
of personal relationships. On the other 
hand, when Jane Austen defines the qualities 
that go to make up an ideal character, one 
can see how close her drama of personal 
relationships is to the Johnsonian moral 
essay: thus, Jane Fairfax had been given an 
excellent education, “living constantly with 
right-minded and well-informed people, her 
heart and understanding had received every 
advantage of discipline and _ culture” 
(Emma, p. 164). Dr. Johnson and Jane 
Austen had not merely a lot in common, 
they could also take a great deal for granted. 
“Discipline” and “culture” are realities 
with which their readers can be assumed to 
be familiar (Q. D. Leavis, in Fiction and the 
Reading Public, has pointed this out) and the 
strict artistic standards of reputable writers 
are the products of a similar asceticism. In 
The Adventurer, No. 138, Dr. Johnson 
remarked that “ composition is, for the most 
part, an effort of slow diligence and steady 
perseverance”. Jane Austen’s novels were 
the result of the same discipline, diligence 
and perseverance. Something of the mixture 
of élan and organizing ability needed in a 
successful military operation is shown in the 
technique of creation of these two writers. 
There are certain subjects which reveal 
disagreements. Dr. Johnson, however ful- 
some his compliments to some women 
writers, shared the prevalent satirical attitude 
of his society towards feminism. In The 
Adventurer, No. 115, he remarks that “in 
former times, the pen, like the sword, was 
considered as consigned by nature to the 
hands of men; the ladies contented them- 
selves with private virtues and domestic 
excellence . . . the revolution of years has 
now produced a generation of Amazons of 
the pen”. “Let us not desert one another; 
we ‘are an injured body”, Jane Austen 
replied (Northanger Abbey, p. 37), referring 
to novelists in general, and women novelists 
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in particular. There are various hints that 
her “dear Dr. Johnson” was the source of 
a certain amount of satirical amusement as 
well as of admiration. Mary Bennet, who 
“piqued herself upon the solidity of her 
reflections”, and makes observations on 
pride and vanity, frequently strikes a 
distinctly Johnsonian note. Elizabeth 
Bennet’s mockery of travellers (Pride and 
Prejudice, p. 154) may be partly aimed at A 
Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland 
and at Boswell’s Journal. Lord St. Ives, 
“whose father we all know to have been a 
country curate, without bread to eat”, 
ironically suggests the background of 
poverty that Dr. Johnson had experienced, 
while Admiral Baldwin’s lack of attention to 
his personal appearance is, perhaps, also 
meant to recall him: “the most deplorable 
looking personage you can imagine, his face 
the colour of mahogany, rough and rugged 
to the last degree, all lines and wrinkles, 
nine grey hairs of a side, and nothing but a 
dab of powder at top”. Sir Walter Elliot 
remarked of such men as Admiral Baldwin 
that “ it is a pity they are not knocked on the 
head at once”. For Jane Austen, however, 
such characters embodied similar virtues to 
those of her favourite writer in prose, of 
whom she wrote in one of her few poems, 
the verses To the Memory of Mrs. Lefroy: 

At Johnson’s Death, by Hamilton ’twas said, 

“* Seek we a substitute—Ah! vain the plan, 

No second best remains to Johnson dead— 

None can remind us even of the Man.” 
In those sincere, though unusually clumsy 
words of Jane Austen, Sir Walter Elliot’s 
words about Admiral Baldwin are, one feels, 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, 
and a “ placing ” judgment of Lord Chester- 


field is implied. FRANK W. BRADBROOK. 
Bangor. 


DE QUINCEY QUOTES HIMSELF 


"THOMAS DE QUINCEY liked a good 
joke. Ordinarily his kind of humour 
depended upon situation but he was capable 
of purely verbal fun; sometimes he merged 
the comedy of situation with word play. 
As recorded in his Diary (April, 1803), when 
De Quincey was reading Shenstone, two 
lines of the Pastoral Ballad interested him: 
So sweetly she bid me adieu, 
That I thought that she bade me return. 
His playful nature inspired him to write a 
parody of these lines: 
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He kick’d me downstairs with such a sweet grace, 

That I thought he was handing me up.! 
This excursion into parody indicates that 
De Quincey, in early life, was interested in 
a love of fun, of pure nonsense. This 
aspect of his character always remained 
with him, for later he says that ‘‘ both Lamb 
and myself had a furious love for nonsense 
—head-long nonsense ”’.? 

De Quincey’s jesting, at times like that of 
a mischievous boy, is very much apparent 
in the section of his recollection of Cole- 
ridge (Literary and Lake Reminiscences, 
1834-1839) in which he recalls the two-line 
parody that he had composed in his diary 
in 1803. The essayist relates an incident 
wherein Coleridge is brought face to face 
with a Liverpool Merchant whom he had 
offended ten years before. De Quincey 
tells how Coleridge, with his ability for 
monopolizing a conversation, is able to 
reconcile the breach between himself and 
the merchant, 


.. . Now came the hour for settling old 


accounts. I was present, and can report 
the case. Both looked grave, and 
coloured a little. But ten years work 
wonders: an armistice of that duration 


heals many a wound; and Samuel Taylor 

Coleridge, requesting his enemy’s com- 

pany in the garden, entered upon a long 

metaphysical dissertation, bordering 
upon what you might call philosophical 
rigmarole, and rather puzzling to answer. 

It seemed to be an expansion, by Thomas 

Aquinas, of that parody upon a well-known 

passage in Shenstone, where the writer 

says— 

He kick’d me downstairs with such a sweet grace, 

That I thought he was handing me up.* 

The Liverpool merchant was sufficiently 
perplexed by the whole explanation; but 
being a gentleman, at length he acquiesced 
and “ without saying one word, Liverpolien- 
sis held out his hand, and a lasting recon- 
ciliation followed ”.* 

Here is De Quincey at his funniest. By 
comparing Coleridge to Aquinas and by 
referring to his explanation as philosophical 
rigmarole, De Quincey is poking fun (much 
as Peacock does in Nightmare Abbey) at 

1 Horace A. Eaton (ed.), A Diary of Thomas De 
Quincey 1803 (New York, 1927), p. 149. 

?Quoted by H. A. Page, Thomas De Quincey: 
His Life and Writings, 11 (London, 1877), p. 175. 

S Edward Sackville-West (ed.), Recollections of 
the Lake Poets (London, 1948), p. 62. 

‘ Ibid., p. 63. 
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Coleridge’s penchant for metaphysical 
ramblings. At the same time, by not iden- 


tifying the writer of the two-line parody as 
himself, De Quincey is enjoying a private 
joke. Once we know that De Quincey 
composed this parody (a fact which has not 
been noted by the editors of the Remin- 
iscences), we perceive the light, clever touch 
that he is able to give to his writing. The 
whole passage substantiates Eaton’s remark 
that De Quincey’s humour was playful and 
that it was only casual, for “it seems to be 
a separate stop on his organ which could 
be pulled out for deliberate effect by way 
of relief and variety.’ And it is this kind 
of humour which takes readers back again 
and again to De Quincey’s reminiscences. 


Indiana University, RALPH H. WoLrFe. 


5 Horace A. Eaton, Thomas De Quincey: A 
Biography (New York, 1936), p. 319. 


AN EARLIER VERSION OF “ ABOU ” 
EIGH HUNT'S popular poem, “ Abou 
Ben Adhem”, is generally considered 
to have made its printed debut in an 
anthology called Book of Gems, vol. iii, 
edited by S. C. Hall in 1838. Though there 
are no extant records to imply the existence 
of “ Abou” before this date, a copy of a 
poem entitled, “ Abon (sic) Ben Adhem and 
the Angel”, almost identical with “ Abou”, 
appeared as much as four years earlier 
than “Abou” is thought to have been 
introduced. 

In an 1834 edition of The Amulet, a 
popular gift book of the day edited by S. C. 
Hall, the title character of Hunt’s poem is 
referred to as “ Abon” throughout. A care- 
ful inspection of the text of “Abon Ben 
Adhem and the Angel” in a copy of The 
Amulet owned by the writers of this article 
reveals that, except for differences in punc- 
tuation, the only variation between this 
earlier version and the accepted “ Abou ” is 
a one-word change in the poem’s 14th line. 
The present version of this line is: 

Write me as one who loves his fellow men. 
By comparison, The Amulet’s “ Abon” 
reads: 

Write me for one who loves his fellow men. 

(italics ours) 

Publishers of The Amulet edition con- 
taining Hunt’s earlier work are Frederick 
Westley and A. H. Davis, London, 1834. 


JosEPH WOLFE. 


New York University. LinpA WOLFE 








Readers’ Queries 





ICHARD ROLLE.—I would appreciate 
information on the whereabouts of the 
Richard Rolle Latin MS. formerly belong- 
ing to Castle Howard but sold in 1944 to 
the firm of the former William H. Robin- 
son, Ltd. I am _ working on _ Rolle’s 
Judica Me Deus and am anxious to find all 
available MSS. 


REV. JOHN P. DALY, S.J. 


University of North Carolina, 
740 Gimghoul Road, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., U.S.A. 


ARRICK PORTRAIT.—Is there any 
evidence that David Garrick was ever 
painted by W. Hoare, R.A., and if so, 
when? 
ST. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


Ivy Cottage, Longstock, Hampshire. 


R OYALIST ORGANIZATION IN 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE (1642-45).—I am 
writing an M.A. thesis on Royalist organ- 
ization in Gloucestershire between 1642 and 
1645. My request for information concerns 
the Index and Abstract of numerous letters 
addressed to Prince Rupert by various 
Royalist figures and commanders, many of 
which have a direct bearing on my period. 
The above-named appear at the end of the 
first volume of Warburton’s Memoirs of 
Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers (1849). I 
would appreciate any information as to the 
whereabouts of the originals of these, 
especially those that affect Gloucestershire. 

In the Sth Report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission the Condover MSS. 
appear. Some of these refer to Gloucester- 
shire, and particularly the Berkeley district, 
during 1643-4. I would like to know 
whether the originals of these same are 
definitely to be found in the Gloucester 
Public Library, among the Smyth MSS., or 
if not, where else they may be located. 


‘ G. A. HARRISON. 


Needham Hall, Spath Road, 
Didsbury, Manchester, 20. 
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“ @TORMALONG ”.—The well - known 

shanty “Stormalong’’ laments the 
passing of “that good old man”, Mister 
Stormalong—apparently to the sailor an 
archetypal Good Captain. In nearly all the 
versions which I have examined, several 
verses detail Stormy’s burial service; and 
here two lines present a problem that I have 
nowhere seen discussed. In the text given 
by R. R. Terry in The Shanty Book, Part I, 
London, 1921, p. 23, these lines read: 

I dug his grave with a silver spade 
I lower’d him down with a fe « chain! 

Does some actual ritual underlie these 
lines? Do silver spade and golden chain in 
connexion with burial figure in the folklore 
of sailors in general or of any nation in par- 
ticular? Certainly as symbols they appear 
highly inappropriate for a sailor, especially 
when sea burial would be expected for such 
a paragon as Stormalong. 

I have found the same ceremony in one 
other song—the American ballad “Old 
Blue”, included by John A. and Alan 
Lomax in Folk Song U.S.A. (New York, 
1947), p. 25. Here the deceased is a dog— 
a noble one, to be sure, but like the sailor 
a rather unexpected figure in such an 
elevated rite. 

Can any reader explain what meaning 
silver spade and golden chain have in these 
verses? Are there any other songs express- 
ing the same idea? 

JosePH V. RIDLEY, 


Assistant Professor of English. 
Columbia University, New York. 


“FT EGENDS OF GLENORCHY —_ 
I should be grateful for information 
about a book of this title, published about a 
hundred years ago. I am _ particularly 
interested in a poem called “ The Monarch 
of the Glen ”’, including the lines: 
When First the Day Star’s Clear, Cool Light, 
Chasing Night’s Shadows Grey, 
With Silver Touched Each Rocky Height, 
That Girded Wild Glen Strae, 
Uprose the Monarch of the Glen, 
Majestic From His Lair, 
Surveyed The Scene With Piercing Ken, 
And Snuffed The Fragrant Air. 
Can any reader tell me the author's name, 
and, if possible, where a copy can be 
obtained? 
D. M. SMITH. 


9 Beechmount Road, Lenzie, 
Lanarkshire. 
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Replies 


PETER GRIEVOUS (cciv. 336, 460).— 

I did not at first recognize in Peter 
Grievous (cciv. 336 and 460) a term used 
often by my mother fifty or so years ago 
in my home town of Northampton, 
England. She used it when we were whin- 
ing or in a nobody-loves-me mood, and then 
followed a dose of brimstone-and-treacle or 
confection of senna. Had I been asked to 
spell it, my sense of its meaning would have 
produced pity-grievous, or pittigrievous: 
combining self-pity and imagined griev- 
ances, 

Could not it be derived from petty 
grievous (children so often suffer from petty 
grievances)? “You little grievance, you 
are”, I have also remembrance of. 

I have no recollection of the sound of 


Peter in the term. SYDNEY BEDFORD. 


Green Point, Cape Town, 
South Africa. 





UME: A REFERENCE TO POPE 
(cciv. 404).— 

Whose own example strengthens all his laws. 
This first line of the couplet of Pope cited 
by Mr. Maxwell has for its origin, I 
suggest, a line of Dryden’s on Rymer. 
Rymer, says Dryden, is that “‘ Shakespeare’s 
critic ”, 

Who by his own examples damns his rules." 

Of course one would agree that Hume was 
alluding to Pope and not—as was Pope— 


adapting Dryden. Constance I. SMITH. 


1Prologue to Love Triumphant (Works; ed. 
Scott-Saintsbury, VIII. 379). 


JUDGE INGHAM (cciv. 291).—Answers 
to an inquiry in a local newspaper 
enabled me to put together the following 
information about the life and career of this 
man. His Christian names were Theophilus 
(not Ignatius) Hastings. He was born on 
15 July, 1808, and resided at the Manor 
House, East Marton, near Craven, coming 
to live at Ainsdale, Southport, about 1891 
where he died, at Notts House, on 6 
January, 1900. His tombstone in Duke 
Street Cemetery, Southport, records his age 
as 92 years. An obituary in the Southport 
Guardian for 10 January, 1900, says that 
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he came of noble and almost royal blood. 
His grandmother was Lady Margaret 
Hastings, a daughter of the 7th Earl of 
Huntingdon, who in his turn was descended 
from Catherine Pole, Countess of the 2nd 
Earl and heiress of the Royal House of 
Plantagenet. He was the only son of 
Ignatius Ingham of East Marton, whose 
father the Rev. Benjamin Ingham, of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, a friend and co- 
adjutor of John Wesley, married the Lady 
Margaret above-mentioned. For half a 
century of his long life, he was usefully 
engaged on the Skipton Bench of Justices, 
and for 45 years he also discharged the 
functions of County Court Judge in five 
different counties. He officiated as chairman 
for the greater part of the period, and for 
many years was the senior J.P. in Yorkshire, 
and at his resignation in 1891, he was the 
senior County Court Judge in England. 
Called to the Bar in 1834, he practised for 
several years at Lancashire Sessions and 
also on the Northern Circuit, and became 
a D.L. of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
When the County Courts were established 
in 1847, he was appointed Judge of Circuit 
No. 3, comprising Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, parts of Lancashire, Yorkshire and 
Northumberland, the largest County Court 


area in the kingdom. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OURCE WANTED: “TOKEN ” (cciv. 
459).—The quotation is from Edgar 
Allan Poe’s poem The Raven: 


Leave no black plume as a token of that lie 
thy soul hath spoken! ; 
Leave my loneliness unbroken—quit the bust 
above my door! 
FREDERICK T. Woop. 


10 Norwood Road, Sheffield, 5. 


HENRY SOAME (cciv. 419).—Henry 

Francis Robert Soame appears in 
Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigienses, having been 
admitted pensioner of Trinity College in 
1787. He was the “ writer of some beauti- 
ful verses distributed at the funeral of Mr. 
Moore Meredith in 1789”. A selection of 
his poems was published by his cousin, Sir 
Henry Bunbury, in the Correspondence of 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, 1838. He was a lieu- 
tenant in the Light Dragoons, and was 
buried in St. Mary’s cemetery, Madras, on 


21 April, 1803. Cares A. TOASE. 
Wimbledon Public Libraries. 
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RUNES: AN INTRODUCTION, by Ralph 
W. V. Elliott. Manchester University 
Press, 1959; pp. xvi+124, 24 plates; 30s. 

IN his Preface, Mr. Elliott says (p. xiv): 

“The present book . . . aims to be noth- 
ing more than an introduction to the study 
of runes in general and of English runic 
inscriptions in particular... .It is... 
designed primarily for novices in this field. 
. . . The experienced scholar will . . . find 
much in this work that lays no claim to 
originality.” The book is, indeed, a small 
one, but its rather high price is amply justi- 
“fied by the excellent set of plates. As to 
originality, the author is too modest. Thus 
his interpretation of the inscription on the 
Chessel Down sword (p. 79-80), “‘zeco: sceri’’, 
as equivalent to a W.S. éaca followed by a 
Kentish dative-instrumental singular “‘scergi”’, 
—thus meaning “increase to pain”—is not 
only original but also the first to make sense 
and be defensible. 

The chapter-headings of the book indi- 
cate its scope: “ (I) The origin of runic 
writing; (Il) The Common Germanic 
fupark; (III) The runes in Scandinavia; 
(IV) Runic writing in England; (V) The 
names of the runes; (VI) The uses of the 
runes; (VII) Some English runic inscrip- 
tions.” Chapter V and the discussion of 
the Franks Casket in Chapter VII are 
specially to be commended. The book is 
concluded with a small select bibliography 
and indexes. 

The author is clearly familiar with the 
very large literature of the subject, both 
recent and earlier, and the book is an excel- 
lent one. There is little to criticize. I note 
four points. (1) For some reason, the book 
contains many translations into English. 
Mr. Elliott, like many young scholars, has 
a tendency to think that any published 
translation must be better than his own. 
But I am sure that he himself could have 
made a translation of: 

pat hefr lauka lindi 

langs ofrtrega fengit 

(Egilssaga, ed. S. Nordal, Chapter 72, st. 
48, vv. 7-8) less dreadful that the one he 
gives (p. 29), by a Mr. Eddison: 

That hath to the leek-linden 

Over-long sickness broughten— 

(O.E.D. s.v. Bring does not record a 
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ppart. broughten at any period.) (2) In his 
discussion of the origin of the runes, the 
author is perhaps a little too inclined to lean 
on parallels with the symbols of the pre- 
historic Swedish rock-carvings (p. 63 ff.}— 
but things on rocks, whether they come 
from Bohuslan or Pitcairn Island, are well 
known to be dangerous. That the tradition 
of the picture symbols (circles, semi-circles, 
swastikas, etc.) was a continuing one 
“which finds its origin in the Indo- 
European sun-cult” (p. 64) is, surely, 
extremely doubtful. (3) Like most rune- 
masters, Mr. Elliott offers no discussion of 
the semantics of the Finnish word runo (an 
early Germanic loan) but, from the point 
of view of magic, it is undoubtedly relevant. 
(4) On p. 82, the doubling in hilddigyp (on 
one of the Hartlepool stones) is regarded as 
erroneous—but this is not consistent with 
the view (p. 95) of tt of alme3ttig on the 
Ruthwell Cross: ‘most probably the com- 
mon runic rule of writing single consonants 
for double here operates vice versa’ (this 
latter is surely correct, cf. my remarks, 
— Language Review, xxviii, 151-2, 
154). 

I have not noticed any misprints— 
though Mr. Elliott’s choice of an unusual 
(though quite justified) spelling in “O.N. 
fogl” (p. 24, line 10), instead of fugl, and 
“ Raetia ” (p. 6, line 11), instead of Rhaetia 
(cf. Rheto-Romance) is disconcerting. 

Finally, a small bibliographical point. 
The view that the “pada”-coins should 
be given to Penda and not to his son, Peada, 
is attributed (p. 78, footnote 1) to “ Bruce 
Dickins (orally)”: in fact, Professor Bruce 
Dickins expressed this view in print, Leeds 
Studies in English, i, 20. 

ALAN S. C. Ross. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES IN 
“ BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE”, 1817- 
1825, by Alan Lang Strout. Texas 
Technological College Press, 1959; pp. ix, 
201; $3.00. 

HIS study marks the culmination of 
thirty years’ research into Blackwood’s 

Magazine. Professor Strout lists some 2,000 

articles: of these he claims positively to 

establish the authorship of 1,300, and tenta- 
tively supplies authors for another 300. For 
each attribution he cites evidence gathered 
from printed sources or from the large col- 
lection of Blackwood MSS. in the National 
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Library of Scotland. 
tributors is provided. 

In his brief introduction Professor Strout 
quotes from MS. letters by Blackwood, 
Lockhart and others throwing light on the 
early editorial arrangements of the maga- 
zine. The letters are interesting, but the 
inferences drawn from them do not always 
seem logical. Quoting a letter from John 
Wilson which mentions that Lockhart “ has 
the charge of this number of the Magazine ”’, 
Strout claims that this sentence “ indicates 
that he and Lockhart alternately edited 
Maga”. Surely it indicates no more than 
that one or the other took sole charge of a 
number when is proved convenient. Later 
Strout discusses the difficulties and rewards 
of research in this field; here he speaks 
with authority, though his exposition might 
easily have been more lucid. 

The distinction between positive and 
tentative identifications has not been pre- 
served. The first contribution assigned to 
John Wilson rests on the authority of his 
daughter, Mary Gordon, who tells us 
merely that it “bears strong marks of his 
style’. Other attributions are based on the 
conjectures of D. M. Moir (a contributor, 
though not of the inner circle), on stylistic 
evidence, and on the authority of the 
D.N.B. Strout assigns to Lockhart the 
initial attack ‘“‘On the Cockney School of 
Poetry ” (Oct. 1817); yet he cites no evidence 
beyond that already considered by M. C. 
Hildyard, who found “ no definite proof that 
he was solely or even partly responsible ’’.? 
Strout refers to Dr. Hildyard’s work with- 
out making it clear that his view differs 
from hers. Such cases should certainly have 
been included among the tentative indenti- 
fications, which in general are indicated by 
a question-mark. 

Printer’s errors are very numerous: the 
first few pages yield Anthenaeum (p. Vv), 
triumverate (p. 3), Modern Anthens (p 4), 
Dictionery (p. 13), perodies (p. 15) and 
Februray (p. 17), none of which is included 
among the printed Errata. Different ver- 
sions of the same quotation appear on p. 6 


An index of con- 


1 Christopher North: A Memoir of John Wilson 
(Edinburgh, 1879), p. 180. 

2 Lockhart’s Literary Criticism (Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1931), p. 2. Strout has established in a 
previous paper that Lockhart wrote the fourth 
article in this series: see The Library, xi (1956), 
187-201. But, as he elsewhere implies, this is no 
proof that Lockhart wrote the other articles, even 
where they appear over the same signature. 
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and p. 29, and on p. 33 the date 1838 is 
given for 1868. A title such as The Letters 
of Sir Scott should not appear in any biblio- 
graphy, especially when the only date sup- 
plied is that of the first volume. Nor is the 
typography always helpful: sources are 
sometimes given in large type after the name 
of the identified author, sometimes in small 
type below the title of the article. (Com- 
pare two similar references to Dr. Hild- 
yard’s book—the first of which mis-spells 
her name—on p. 25 and p. 68.) 

These faults are the more distressing 
because in other respects Professor Strout’s 
achievement is a considerable one. With 
no single, comprehensive source to guide 
him he has attached names to 1,600 articles, 
in most cases with an appearance of plaus- 
ibility. His work lacks the authority which 
greater care and discrimination would have 
given it, but it will be very useful to those 
students who can verify the information 
which it contains, DEREK ROPER. 


BENTHAM, COLERIDGE, AND THE 
SCIENCE OF HISTORY, by Robert 
Preyer. Beitrige zur Englischen Philo- 
logie: 41 Heft. Heinrich Poppinghaus, 
Bochum-Langendreer, 1958; pp. 105; DM 
15,—. 

(THE background to this short and excep- 

tionally interesting book is the need for 

a challenge to the philosophy of Conser- 

vatism established some ten years ago in 

The Cambridge Journal, by Michael Oake- 

shott and others. Mr. Preyer sees the basis 

of that in an oversimplified dichotomy 
between Coleridgean and Benthamite atti- 
tudes to history, for which J. S. Mill was 
originally responsible. That Coleridge can 
be called “Idealist”, and Bentham 

“ Rationalist ” has led to a too easy assump- 

tion that Coleridge was a potentially whole- 

hearted Hegelian, Bentham a direct suc- 
cessor of Hume or Voltaire. 

Neither judgment is accurate enough to 
be properly usable. As usual with 
Coleridge’s thought, there is a difficulty in 
distinguishing his debt to seventeenth- 
century ideas (especially Cambridge Platon- 
ists) from a contemporaneous German 
thought: it prompts Mr. Preyer to speak of 
a distinctive “‘ Englishness ” which does not 
seem to me very enlightening. But 
characteristically, Coleridge maintains a 
significant function for the rationalist 
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approach, in an essential dualism between 
the State as a “ Utilitarian power mechan- 
ism” and the Nation as an organic expres- 
sion of “Ideas” (Mr. Preyer has too little 
space to indicate at all fully how, and how 
consistently, Coleridge made this distinction; 
and we have to accept his dogmatic asser- 
tion, p. 25, that the German idealists did 
not make it). This yields a notion of the 
“ civilization’ of the State as a mechanical 
process of improvement, distinct from the 
“cultivation” of the Nation, which is all 
too readily thought of as analogous to the 
development of an individual. The language 
used about it is of “ childhood ”, “* growth ”, 
“maturity”"—and “decay”. As long as 
this analogy was not overpressed, it proved 
valuable: but it rapidly deteriorated into 
the rigid conservatism of Niebuhr and 
Savigny—“ attempts to alter the constitu- 
tion by insurrection are not merely 
irrational, but criminal ’—and to the absurd 
racial theories of Thomas Arnold. 

Against this tendency, the scepticism of 
Bentham is entirely salutary: “ figurative 
language is very useful for facilitating con- 
ception, when it follows in the train of 
simple language: it is mischievous when it 
occupies its place”. What Mr. Preyer 
makes very clear is that Bentham was apply- 
ing this criticism not only to the physio- 
logical metaphors of the German- 
Coleridgeans (J. S. Mill’s term), but also to 
the mechanical metaphors of the eighteenth- 
century tradition. Bentham rejected any 
notion of a “ science” of History that would 
demonstrate a coherent development, either 
unilinear (the March of Mind) or cyclical 
(Hegelian). This amounts to a rejection of 
the domination of politics by historical 
theory, but it is not a denial of the useful- 
ness of history. Bentham saw that Savigny’s 
doctrines made “a history of law... 
a most advantageous substitute to law it- 
self” and so arrived at the more modest 
notion of a history of jurisprudence “to 
exhibit the circumstances that have attended 
the establishment of laws ... to furnish 
examples of the art of legislation”. 

Recognition of the political consequences 
of historical theories is not Mr. Preyer’s 
only, or even his main, intention. He is 
concerned rather with the consequences to 
historiography of these contrasting philo- 
sophical attitudes; and the pattern of his 
book nioves from the eighteenth-century- 
type History of Hallam, through Niebuhr’s 
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philological dissection of legendary sources, 
to the rival Histories of Greece by the 
Coleridgean Thirlwall and the Benthamite 
Grote. Initially, as Mr. Preyer remarks, it 
needed a revolution in Philosophical atti- 
tude to project a new sympathy into histori- 
cal thought: “ the first task of the historian 

. was to identify himself imaginatively 
with the age which he studied” in order to 
grasp its organic unity. That required 
modification, as Hare saw: “to compre- 
hend a thing thoroughly we need a stand- 
ing place out of it. Such a 70d ot@ has 
been supplied by Christianity.” Hare’s 
confidence was short-lived: the inquiry into 
ancient history did not easily respond to a 
Providential view of development, and 
Thirlwall’s views became so far ironically 
modified that the providence he presents is 
almost as inscrutable as Hardy’s President 
of the Immortals. His history is impeccably 
accurate and, one gathers, dull. Grote, on 
the other hand, wanted passionately to 
know how far democratic institutions had 
been tried in Greece, and why they had 
failed. Like Bentham, he did not primarily 
ask why they had been introduced, but 
simply what happened: and the result is a 
principle of selection and a_ passionate 
interest which made his work, no less accu- 
rate than Thirwall’s, much more interesting 
(as Thirlwall enthusiastically acknowledged, 
with rare academic generosity). 


The moral that Mr. Preyer draws, is that 
Bentham’s scepticism did not preclude 
historical imagination; Thirlwall and Grote 
were both expert in the techniques of 
research, and they felt no final fury in the 
clash of philosophical principles: “the 
worth of these histories .. . depended 
more upon the intellectual probity of the 
historian than the correctness of his philo- 
sophy”. This leaves “ worth” undefined, 
unless it is reduced to mere factual accuracy, 
disregarding the significance of the facts. 
The gap between idealist and rationalist 
closed, because history lost the central signi- 
ficance it had seemed to hold; became, in 
fact, less important. There is certainly no 
justification for reviving Savigny’s position; 
but in the rather disappointing end to his 
book, Mr. Preyer relinquishes the grasp of 
philosophical approach and consequence too 
easily, and is content to see only the closing 
of the gap, the unifying principle of well- 
checked sources. This is a pity; but the 
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issues have been very clearly indicated, and 
his refusal to accept too simple a distinction 
into camps is entirely admirable. Coleridge 
is not “ blamed” for his Germanic succes- 
sors; nor is Grote the only possible conse- 
quence of Bentham. The consequences, 
indeed, did not end with the hand-shake of 
two Greek historians in the mid-nineteenth 
century: the attitudes and values defined in 
Mr. Preyer’s book are still widely current, 
usually confused, and all too often unques- 
tioned, as a part of general education. 


NICHOLAS BROOKE. 


THE HIGH COURT OF CHIVALRY, by 
G. D. Squibb, Q.C. Clarendon Press, 
1959; pp. xxvi, 302; 42s. 

THIS original study of records long 

neglected will be found full of interest 


/ by at least three groups of historically 


minded people. Primarily, it is a contribu- 
tion to the history of law. The Court of 
Chivalry, which was called out of the 
dormancy of centuries in 1954, is the only 
surviving tribunal in England which admini- 
sters the Roman civil law—as modified by 
statute. Mr. Squibb for the first time 
establishes why this is so. The court was 
originally concerned with litigation arising 
on campaigns oversea; this does not mean 
the interpretation of military law or the 
Articles of War, but the settlement of dis- 
putes in which one or both parties might not 
be amenable to English Common Law. 
Hence a court was required which, like the 
Court of Admiralty, could appeal to the jus 
gentium; and Mr. Squibb is able to fix, with 
a high degree of probability, a date (that of 
the siege of Calais in 1398) for its origin in 
a deliberate delegation from the undifferen- 
tiated jurisdiction of the King in Council. 
Thereafter he traces its long and chequered 
career, its rivalry with and the attacks upon 
it by the common law courts, and its alter- 
nating periods of high activity, quiescence 
and even suppression. 

A second group will be interested in the 
light the court records throw on social 
history, especially in the seventeenth century. 
At this time the court acquired a jurisdic- 
tion over defamation (which might provoke 
“affairs of honour” among gentlemen); 
and these cases contain much curious lore 
relating to social status in an acutely class- 
conscious age, which is also illustrated by 
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the frequent disputes over the precise num- 
ber of functionaries or dimensions of 
banners appropriate to the funeral of a 
man or woman of rank. 


Thirdly, the book should be read by all 
interested in the history of heraldry. Mr. 
Squibb was already known to take a high 
view of the antiquity of the heralds’ 
authority over arms. His position is 
succinctly restated here: it is too large a 
subject to discuss in general in a short 
review. But a comment may be permitted 
upon his continued preoccupation with the 
writs directed by Henry V to four sheriffs, 
forbidding the assumption of arms in the 
coming campaign by men who had not 
borne them at Agincourt. The claim used to 
be made that these writs had the effect of 
making the validity of arms permanently 
dependent upon a grant by the king or his 
heralds. Mr. Squibb is of course far too 
good a scholar to mistake the Close Rolls 
for a source of law. But he cannot bring 
himself to abandon the writs of 1417, which 
are now cited as evidence of a pre-existing 
rule that arms must be sanctioned either by 
a grant or by user from time immemorial. 
It might be possible to accept this argument 
if it were supported by even a single example 
of a grant, of earlier date than 1417, which 
created wholly new arms. As it is, Mr. 
Squibb comes near to implying that 
practically every English shield carried from 
the Crusades to the Hundred Years’ War, 
the golden age of armoury, was illegitimately 
borne. 


Dermot Morrau. 


RICHARD CRASHAW: A STUDY IN 
STYLE AND POETIC DEVELOP- 
MENT, by Ruth C. Wallerstein. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1959; pp. 160; 
$1.25. 


THis paper-back reprint makes available 

again a monograph first published in 
1935. Miss Wallerstein’s study has its faults; 
it is ill-proportioned and sometimes obscure, 
but it is still the most penetrating discussion 
of a poet who has usually received rather 
superficial critical treatment. The only 
addition to the original is a two-page fore- 
word on the author, who was killed in a 
motor accident in 1958. 


J.C. MAXWELL. 
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